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Editorial, 


HE first of a series of Services of Worship, for 

summer vacation use, appears in this issue of the 

Register. ‘These services can be employed wher- 

ever a group of people forms, in hotel or camp, 

by the sea or in the mountains; or they offer 

good devotional reading, for individuals who find them- 
selves cut off from their usual church privileges. 


s 


A GERMAN submarine has crossed the Atlantic. Great 
Britain looks on, and applauds the efficiency of her 
antagonist. Neutrals look on, and applaud German 
efficiency and British magnanimity. Our inspectors 
examine the under-sea craft, find no armament, and 
report that “It is magnificent, but it is not War.’ Never- 
theless, British cruisers, off our coast, grimly await the 
departure of the submarine. If they can intercept her, 
it certainly will be war. ‘The arrival of this submarine 
at our front door adds one more to the list of things 
which many of us thought could not be done, but have 
become accomplished facts. 


\ 


THE problems of war and peace have laid bare weak 
and unsuspected spots in the minds of many people who 
formerly passed as sound and wise persons. ‘The prob- 
lems of preparedness, of militarism, of non-resistance, 
of enforced peace, though strictly not new, are now 
presented from new angles. They call for original, 
vital judgments. Precedents cannot be cited. The 
subject cannot be “looked up.’”’ And we are finding 
that learning is not wisdom, and quotation is not a good 
substitute for insight. The people who see present 
problems and their solutions most clearly are those who 
can think as well as store up facts, and can analyze the 
living Present rather than summon into court a ghostly 


Past. 
a 


WE commonly think of Great Britain as being utterly 
and gloomily absorbed in the war. But visitors from 
London tell us that the streets present much of their 
usual appearance. And now comes the news that Lord 


Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring, of excellent Egyptian record) 


has given to the British Academy the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds. ‘The interest on this is to be awarded, 
annually, as a prize, for the best essay on some topic 
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connected with Ancient Greece. -How the Past, of t 
classic land, does still master the memories of men, and 
color their dreams, even though the near Present thunders 
at their doors! Pai 
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WE learn that a daughter of Robert Peary, North 
Pole discoverer, is learning aviation. Lieut. Peary 1s 
the man who told some wholesome truths about a certain 
Dr. Cook, and got himself disliked by people who cared 
more for peace than for truth. But he is now encour- 
aging his daughter to fly. A good idea; and why not 
teach all his children to fly? We know a family where 
the parents are doing that—an interesting family; they 
live near us, in a nest on a branch of a maple-tree, just 
outside our chamber window. ; 


wt 


‘THERE are wicked words and deeds, and there are 
also meanly wicked words and deeds. The meanest kind 
of wickedness which we recall was during last week. A 
woman of comfortable and luxurious life said contempt- 
uously of an excellent young girl, who was bravely making 
her way: “I’ve known her family for years. Our church 
helped them. ‘They were on our charity list a long time.” 
Accepting, for the moment, the speaker’s unchristian 
viewpoint, we credit her with the meanest act of wicked- 
ness which we have encountered in a long time. 


a 


‘THE incident given above is true, but it leaves a bitter 
taste in the mouth. Here is another, equally true, but 
sweet and beautiful. Dr. Charles Gordon Ames was 
once walking on Washington Street, Boston; an elderly, 
dignified colored woman was walking just in front of 
him; a careless pedestrian, moving rapidly, stumbled 
against the colored lady, nearly pushing her over. She 
turned, in surprise and protest, but did not see the man 
who had shouldered her; instead, her gaze, in dignified 
protest, fell upon Dr. Ames. Promptly and courteously 
he lifted his hat, and apologized; she accepted the apology, 
with a bow and a smile; and the incident was closed. 
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A CONTEMPORARY weekly declares that life is a “Reign 
of Terror’ for thousands and millions of persons in our 
-country,—terror lest they shall lose their jobs; terror 
as they face an oncoming penniless old age; terror as 
they hear or read of other parents, laid low by sickness, 
and little ones left hungry and cold. On the other 
hand we recall that Dr. William James declared “ Worry” 
to be the pressing fault of our American people. Accord- 
ingly, we compare these two views, and we find that 
our sympathy is with those. who dwell under the reign 
of terror. The great psychologist probably never heard 
the wolf in all his life. 

rd 


A Boston newspaper, date of May 31, 1916, among its 
advertisements calls for a working housekee She 
“Need do neither marketing nor washing. She must 
be in good health, and experienced. And, as there is 
not enough work to fully occupy her, she must be able 
to occupy her own mind contentedly.’’ Well, there is 
the old, old problem of Idleness and her evil brood of 
envy, malice, and discontent. How to be happy though 
idle. That is a serious problem. If Adam and Eve 
had had real tasks to perform, they would not have 
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how long she ruled, with folded han 
of her mind, in contentment and peace. 


Two Cults in Music. 
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The Symphony Hall popular concerts (““Pops” for 
short), in Boston, are over for the season. One of the 
last concerts was made ‘up of a “Request” programme. 
It was selected by the public, through letters and post- 
cards. A striking point of interest in this programme 
was that the modernists, Richard Strauss, Debussy, and 
others, figured but slightly; while Gounod, Handel, 
Schumann, Donizetti, Massenet, and other classics were 
in high favor. ‘The explanation is, as you compare this 
with the usual Symphony programmes, that when an 
orchestra or its leader prepares a programme, that list 
is made up, largely, of new works by modern writers; 
because the professional musician desires novelty. He 
knows by heart most of the works of the old classical 
composers, and he is weary of them. He likes to try 
the new creations, and take his chance of their being 
worth while. His intellectual adventure is at least 
sufficient recompense. But when the public, the really 
musical public, has the opportunity to state its prefer- 
ences, the result is, always, such a list as appeared on 
this recent request programme. 


The Laborer and his Hire. 


Men who do not have to earn a living are to pitied 
rather than envied. Especially if they are young does 
the lack of this incentive work against their happiness 
and self-respect and energy. There are, it is true, ex- 
amples to show that opulence is not a fatal bar to success, 
but to compare them with the number of those whose 
ease and lack of financial pressure have been disadvanta- 
geous is to justify the conclusion most people will adopt. 
If being not anxious for the morrow were the ideal state 
of mind under all circumstances, two classes of men could 
most easily come up to the requirement: the tramp who 
has nothing and does not worry enough about how he is 
to be fed to work for his next meal, and the plutocrat 
who need never suffer a moment for anything that money 
can buy. ‘The worst thing parents could do for their 
children would be to give them all that they want, and 
even all that they need, without requiring of them any 
effort. The worst thing a social scheme could contem- 
plate for the parents would be such organization as to 
assure for every one a living wage whether earned or © 
not. Normal human nature desires to own itself, and 
to earn bread by the sweat of the brow, from the lowest 
physical level to the highest intellectual level. Rich 
men’s sons, when they come to themselves, naturally 
desire the joys of achievement. But a few callings, 
such as teaching, and the ministry, and art, where the 
money return is not the main thing, and where ambi- c 
tion’s sails are filled without artificial breezes of remun- — 
eration,—these make a good exception tothe rule. Ifmore 
men in these callings were set free from all worriesasto 
sufficiency of income, the quality of the output might 
prove the point. But would it be an advantage for the — 
ministry and the churches if more men with an income __ 
of their own were to enter the ministry? — : 
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" “The time has come to organize Southern’ opinion, and 
fight lynching by legal action, by publicity, and by political 
z agitation. We ask for subscriptions to this end. Presi- 


dent Moorfield Storey and Philip G. Peabody, both of © 


Boston, have given each one thousand dollars toward 
an anti-lynching fund of ten thousand dollars, on condi- 
_ tion that the other eight thousand be raised by August 
first. We believe that there is enough sentiment with us, 

in the South, to justify this plan and this expenditure.” 
This is a crusade which is commendable and hopeful. 
For a long time lynchings in the South and Southwest 
have been a burning disgrace to our great country; the 
number of them varies with the years. Records kept at 
. Tuskegee Institute show that there were twenty-five 
lynchings in the United States during the past six months, 
and thirty-four during the same period a year ago. ‘Thus 
far in our national history the only protests by negroes 
and sympathetic whites have been sporadic and futile. 
This present protest, involving as it does organized action, 
brings to bear those forces which are effective in most of 
, our best public reforms; namely, legal action, publicity, 
and political agitation. This plan is in consonance with 
___. the views held by the late Booker IT’. Washington. While 
some negro leaders have urged that violence and slaughter 
be met with the same, the great founder of Tuskegee 
looked more deeply into the subject and saw that redress 
would be gained and permanent reform reached only 
when reasonable legal measures, meeting the approval 
of the best white people of North and South, should be 

adopted. 

There are many organizations, among the colored people 
of this country, varying in meaning and merit. Some 
are hardly more than names; but many rest upon a sound 
basis and attain a genuine efficiency. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
which backs this crusade against lynching, is probably 
the most substantial and vigorous group of men and 
women working for the negro race to-day. If it is pos- 

_ sible, at this present stage of our American civilization, 
to blot out our national disgrace, this plan ought to 
accomplish it. B. G. 


Infinite and Eternal. 


The splendor of the new conception of spirit that is 
_ infinite and eternal dazzles the intellect and sometimes 
makes definite ideas impossible. Forced by the awful 
exigencies of the time, men are asking: Is there a God? 
Is he good? Is he all-powerful? Is he the responsible 
authority by which the world is condemned to see all 
; its choicest treasures of society, friendship, and national 
good-will cast as rubbish to the void? And yet in our 
time there has come a revelation of that which is in- 
_ finite and eternal, which outshines all the good the 
_ past hath had, and will some day give us a new and nobler 
conception of human duty and destiny. rit 
____ In two notable passages in the New Testament the truth 
- forth. In one of them we have the thought of a 
ence which surpasses all human greatness 
| of lords and King of kings, the source of 
- dwelling in light inaccessible, whom no 
en or can see. ‘The vision is splendid, and, 
thought of the infinite and the eternal, 
and makes definite ideas elusive. 
interprets the splendid vision and_ 
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enlarges, and illustrates with a wealth of knowledge 
hidden from the creation of the world, but now revealed 


one of us, for in him we live and move and have our being. 
_ These two great sayings our modern thought adopts, 


even to the wise and prudent. Out of the vast unknown 
come worlds and their inhabitants. With them come 
impulses, instincts, aptitudes, desires, laws of thought 
and laws of conduct, sympathies and aversions, ideas 
of justice, truth, duty, and, above all, an intense con- 
viction that at the heart of the mystery of creation is 
life transcendent, invisible, but omnipotent. 

When men ask, Is there a God, and is he responsible 
for the tragedies which now drive many who think of 
these things to desperation? there are two possible 
answers, one which leads to the mad-house because the 
conclusion is that, if there is a God, he is not good, the 
other which has in it all the uplift of hope. When we 


remember that last night the astronomer looked at’ a 


star of which the light has been travelling toward his 
telescope for a thousand years, and that the remotest 
star is within the bounds of the Infinite Being, we are 
appalled by the thought that our little world with its 
petty affairs is less than the least of the small dust in the 
balance and not so much as a drop of water in the ocean 
of life. And yet obedient to a primal and invincible 
impulse, human life has pushed itself up from the lowest 


forms of organized protoplasm endowed from the begin- — 


ning with freedom of choice and a knowledge of good 
and evil. The progress is sure, the accidents and failures 
innumerable; but both progress and failure are provided 
for and inevitable, and man is the responsible agent and 
creator in all the wonderful process. 

The God of whom men speculate and ask questions is 
no longer a mere tribal deity, but he is only enlarged some- 
what and is now in the thoughts of men the God of our 
earth and of our solar system. Out of the infinite store- 
house of divinity men grasp all they can compass and 
call that God. Hence it follows that every man and 
nation has a deity peculiar and exclusive; but we must 
not therefore argue that there is no God, but a creation 
of the imagination. 

The sky above us, the firmament that we call heaven, 
furnishes us with illustrations that are facts. We look 
up into the blue sky. 
and yet it is in motion. We see the same sky not two 
moments in succession; and, when evening comes, it 
vanishes. What seemed so solid was only a curtain 
hiding from us the deeper heavens; but even that is not 
what it seems to be, for the visible heavens by night 
hide from us myriads of worlds which the telescope 
brings to view. Everything is changing, elusive, and 
unreal, and yet we know that reality, infinite and eternal, 
abides. 

So with our thought of God: it is shifting, elusive, in- 
complete, and yet it is the reaction on our finite minds 
of that which is infinite and eternal, that in which we 
live and move and have our being, and in which also 
the unbounded universe goes through its mighty evolu- 
tions. 

The joy of it all is that out of that infinite power 
there comes into the life of mankind aspiration, freedom, 
responsibility, the power of choice and incentives to 
progress. Some awful contingencies attend man in his 
upward course, but to man is given the power of binding 
and loosing and the prizes and penalties of moral achieve- 
ment. } G. B. 
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Our Work on the Pacific Coast.* 2 


REV. FRANCIS WATRY, LONG BEACH, CAL. 


_ I count it an exceptional privilege to be here, friends, 
and to say a word concerning the Pacific coast. My 
brother from Canada has just told us that Canada is a 
country of great distances. The Pacific coast also is a 
country of magnificent distances. From our most 
North-western church in Bellingham, Wash., to our 
most South-western church in San Diego, Cal. plas Be one 


-at the North-western corner and the other at the South- 


western corner of the United States,—is a magnificent 
And from the Rocky Mountains to the sea 
is not a mean distance, either. Over that vast territory 
there are spread a little more than thirty Unitarian 
churches. ‘There is only one city on the Pacific coast 
that has two Unitarian churches: that is Seattle. All 


_the others, even the largest cities, have only one each. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles, two thriving cities, 
can manage to have, so far at least, only one Unitarian 
church each. ‘There are four cities—that is, the cities 
clustered around San Francisco Bay—where four churches 
are in proximity to each other,—San Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, and Berkeley. All the others are good distances 
One result is that we Unitarian ministers do not 
see much of each other. I have served the church 
at Santa Ana for twelve years and the church at Long 
Beach in connection with it for nearly three years. 
During the twelve years in Santa Ana I have had only 
seven exchanges with brother ministers. 

Our churches on the Pacific coast are manned by most 
noble men. If I had time, I would love to speak to you 
of every one of them. I do not believe in the Apostolic 
Succession, but I do believe in a succession of apostles. 
Such a one we have in the North-west corner of these 
United States, in Mr. Weil of Bellingham. This man 
has all the energy and all the courage and all the en- 
thusiasm and all the faith that has ever been born or 


| _ instilled into a prophet of the Most High, and the territory 


that he covers is covered by a man who has a head and 
also a heart. In Seattle we have a man named Powers, 
who is a power indeed. ‘Then we have there Dr. Perkins 
at the University Church. Ihad the privilege of meeting 
Dr. Perkins only last week at the conference at San 
Diego,—one of the noblest men that ever stood in a 
pulpit or outside of it. 

Then we have other men farther South,—a splendid 
man in Mr. Dutton of San Francisco; another heroic 
soul and a fine teacher whose people call him “our 
Abraham Lincoln” in Los Angeles,—Mr. Hodgin. We 
have Mr. Ruess in the San Joaquin valley, whose home 
is in Fresno, and he scatters himself all over that territory. 
He told me week before last that he was trying to put 
gasoline into his work. ‘That means to get one of those 
popular Fords so that he can go about from place to 
place more quickly than he otherwise could. And, 
when he gets a Ford, I pity the people of San Joaquin 
valley. 

So I might speak of every one of my brothers of the 
ministry on the Pacific coast. We are trying, every one 
of us, to do the best we can. We are not prophets, we 
are not great teachers, we are not geniuses of any kind, 
but we are trying to do the little that lies in us and to do 
it in a way that will be a credit to those who are associated 
with us in the noblest work that humanity has before it 
to-day, whether in this land or in any other. 

When I had the privilege of coming into the Unitarian 


* Address at the Annual Meeting of the Association. + 


a ote some , fifteen. veut Sef I Panenibee Fgpokd te 
_ Murdock, our present field secretary on the Paci 


coast, and at that time he said we had only ten churches 
in California. I said that I thought within ten years 
we ought to have a hundred: the Unitarian thought 
seemed so reasonable to me, so reverent in its attitude, 
so acceptable to any mind and heart that had an open 
doorway into it that I thought that all that was 
necessary was to present it to people and they could not 
help accepting. But Mr. Murdock smiled his gentle 
smile, as much as to say, “You wait another ten years, 

and we will see how much you will have accomplished 
with us.’”’ We have not a hundred churches in Cali- 
fornia now; but we have more than we had then, and 
I sometimes doubt if it were good if we had a hundred 
churches. I don’t know if it is a good thing to multiply 
our churches very fast. I believe that the chief oppor- 
tunity, the chief privilege and the duty also, as was 
pointed out here so beautifully this morning,—I think 
that the chief of all is to publish our word and our thought 
to those who are ready for it. 

If there is any peculiarity on the Pacific coast, it is 
the fact that Orthodoxy is the most orthodox Orthodoxy 
under God’s sun. And, on the other hand, liberalism 
so called is the most indifferent under the sun. I don’t 
like the word “‘liberal.’”” I don’t like the word ‘‘liberal,’’ 
because it is so abused. Every one who has some idea 
that he is an advanced thinker when he can deny the 
existence of God and everything else calls himself liberal. 
I therefore believe that we have more indifferent people 
than liberal people on the Pacific coast, but the reason 
for that is that people have not found themselves. They 
have gotten out of the old churches, and they do not 
realize that they are not unbelievers, not infidels, not 
sceptics or anything of that sort; that most of them 
have more religion than those who have remained in the 
churches, but there has never been anybody anywhere 
to break unto them the bread of life. 

I think many of us who have come out of the old 
churches could speak from experience when we say this,— 
that we have gone through the larger part of life without 
knowing that there were people who held the same views 
that we held for many years, and agonized and agonized 
for many years, and were not able to find our way, 
because there was no one to show us that there were 
others who had the same ideas that we had as to the 
great fundamentals of the religious life. Our great 
opportunity on the Pacific coast—and I don’t know but 
it is in other places, too—is to go forth and bring our 
message to those waiting souls who need to find some 
one who can sympathize with them and show them that 
they are not unbelievers, not infidels, not outcasts, but 
children of God, and that they can come into the kingdom 
in their own way. 

Oh for another hundred years to bring that message 
to the Pacific coast, to the people who are waiting for 
it! Oh for a thousand men, such as my brother Sullivan 
and Dr. Crothers, to carry that word as missionaries to 
those souls who are eager for that word and are hungry 
for it and do not know it, but will with lifelong gratitude 
remember one who comes to them and breaks unto them 
the bread of life! And thanks and greetings to the 
American Unitarian Association and to the officers who 
control its affairs. 
us, I love to remind our people that we do not stand — 
alone, to remind them that we are a portion of a great — ; 
body of men and women the world over who are looking 
through our own eyes at ee ee ead rs ean as- 


are to come. 
And so, friends, bringing you Bree ing: 


With such men standing behind 
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st Ast: ill the day that I go to sleep, and that will en- 
courage me and cheer many to whom I-have the privi- 
Pp. lege to minister. I thank you and the officers of the 
Association who made it possible for me to come for the 
___ first time to New England. I am a farmer’s boy, born 
on. a farm in a log cabin on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
and as a young man I took Greeley’s advice and went 
West. I am not sorry that I went West, but I am glad 


: that I have had the opportunity of coming East and 
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_ witnessing the glorious things that are about here, which 
will help me for all time. 


~ Current Topics. 


THE aims and problems of primary and secondary 
: education were made the subject of national attention 
in New York last week, when the annual sessions of the 
2 National Education Association were held. Such im- 
portant phases of education as vocational training, the 
, Gary plan, and the education of the farming population 
i of the country were discussed by experts. Such opposing 
views of national problems as those of William J. Bryan 
and Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood were presented to the 
organization. On the question of military training in 
_.. the public schools, the organization reaffirmed the strong 
ground against militarism which it took at its meeting 
last year, but in a resolution expressed its approval of 
such instruction in military science as might be necessary 
for the safety of the country. ‘This resolution was 
_passed after one of the most animated debates of the 
meeting, and after the issue of preparedness and mili- 
tarism had been presented to the educators by speakers 
7 of national prominence. 


: AFTER a long struggle in behalf of penal reform, Thomas 
i$ Mott Osborne, once warden of Sing Sing prison, was 
] restored to his office last week. Mr. Osborne, who had 
introduced into the great penal institution of New York 


Welfare League, was obliged to withdraw from the 
wardenship under serious charges several months ago. 
Various courts, after sifting the accusations made against 
him, declined to entertain them, and pointedly hinted at 
malicious motives on the part of their authors. Gov. 
Whitman stood by Mr. Osborne, and the intelligent 
public opinion, not only of New York, but the country 
over, seemed to rally about the man whose theory is 
that prisons are made to reform and not to destroy. 
Mr. Osborne’s return to Sing Sing was greeted by prison 
reformers and philanthropists everywhere as a vindica- 
tion of an excellent penal administrator and a distinct 
step forward in the movement of prison reform. Mr. 
Osborne will continue in the scheme of things at Sing 

- Sing all the projects which he devised to restore the 
self-respect of its inmates. 


Tue notable increases in military and naval appro- 
priations pending in the Senate are causing widespread 
_ discussion, favorable and unfavorable. The Senate 

Committee on Naval Affairs recently reported a pro- 
5 gramme of construction providing for the addition of 
ten superdreadnoughts, six battleship cruisers, and more 
than a hundred other warships of various types, in a 
_ period of three years. ‘This plan exceeded that submitted 
a faval Board, which provided for the adoption of 

m1: lar to that agreed upon by the Senate 
nding over a period of five years. 
me presented to the House pro- 
ict ion, in the big-ship class, of only 
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five battle cruisers and made no provision for the addi- 


tion of a single superdreadnought to the navy. “The 


Senate Committee on Military Affairs followed in the 
footsteps of the Committee on Naval Affairs by reporting, 
on July 3, a total appropriation of $330,598,o00. ‘This 
exceeded by $148,295,000 the army appropriations voted 
by the House, and was the largest annual appropriation 
for military purposes ever presented to Congress. 
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THE national Republican campaign will be well under 
way by July 31, the date fixed for the official notification 
of Charles Evans Hughes and the outlining by the nomi- 
nee of the issues which he will emphasize in his canvass 
of the country. The initial efforts of Mr. Hughes and 
of his managers will be concentrated in Maine, which 
will hold its election in September, ahead of the other 
States. In the mean while energetic efforts are being 


made by Mr. Hughes’s immediate advisers and by some ~ 
of the leaders of the Progressive party to bring about ~ 


complete harmony between the Republicans and the 
Progressives for a united support of Mr. Hughes and the 
complete obliteration of the line of division between the 
two wings of the Republican party. In Democratic 
quarters an attempt is being made to line up for Presi- 
dent Wilson the elements in the Democratic party which 
are not satisfied with the policy pursued by Col. Roose- 
velt and some of his fellow-Progressives in placing Mr. 
Hughes at the head of the Progressive ticket and throw- 
ing the strength of the Progressive party to him. 
stehad 

THE arrival of a German mercantile submarine with 
a cargo of dyestuffs and drugs at Baltimore last Monday 
was greeted as an event of international importance. 
The achievement had been regarded as next to impossible 
by British authorities, who had pointed out that the 
seas were too well guarded for such an adventure. It 
was explained by the commander of the undersea 
freighter, the Deutschland, that the owners of the vessel 
had other similar ships of greater capacity under con- 
struction, and that it was their intention to establish a 
regular freight and mail service between Germany and 
America under the sea. Merchants interested in the 
cargo of the Deutschland pointed out that the ship 
which had covered the distance between a “North Sea 
port” and the Virginia Capes in sixteen days was an 
unarmed merchantman in the full sense of the definition 
in international law, and that she was entitled to the 
same rights and privileges in neutral ports as the British 
and French liners which ply their freight and passenger 
business unmolested, thanks to the control of the ocean 
routes by the British navy. 

a 


Tue demonstration of the practicability of the U-boat 
as a transatlantic carrier came at a time when the great 
struggle in the battlefields of France seemed to be ap- 
proaching a decisive stage. Despite the energetic 
attempts by the German commanders to check the 
Franco-British offensive in Picardy, the armies of the 
Entente at the beginning of the week were continuing 
their relentless pressure in the direction of Peronne, one 
of the centres of communication along the German lines 
in the north of France. The effectiveness of the long 
preparations for the offensive were being proved by the 
ability of the Entente armies to make gains with a 
regularity which impressed military observers of both 
camps. The German General Staff, already engrossed 
in a gigantic task on the east front, where the Russian 
offensive was developing with undiminished energy 


against the Austrians and was threatening the German 


ry 


- fines farther north, apparently stood face to face wi 
the gravest problem which had pressed for solution s 


ince 
the beginning of the war. s » Je 


WuiLe nations were grappling in a death-struggle in 

urope, a diplomatic event of considerable importance 
to the world was recorded in Petrograd and Tokio. 
The announcement of the conclusion of an agreement 
between Russia and Japan affecting the respective 
interests of the two countries in the Far East was ac- 
companied by an explanation from Tokio that the new 
treaty was not calculated to work any injury to Ameri- 
can interests, but that it was aimed at the frustration of 
any design that Germany might have upon the integrity 
of China after the present war. From both Tokio and 
Petrograd came the additional information that the 
Russo-Japanese agreement was supplementary to the 
existing Anglo-Japanese treaty, and the Russian capital 
gave out the suggestion that Russian interests would be 
safeguarded by Japan pending Russia’s preoccupation 
in the European struggle. In anti-British quarters 
there was a disposition to regard the birth of the Russo- 
Japanese Entente in the Far East as the beginning of 
the end of the Anglo-Japanese agreement, with the 
terms of which there has been some outspoken dissatis- 


faction in Japan since the beginning of the world war. 


A Grace. 


For our lives, Thy goodness blessing, 
For our home’ and all its love, 

May our hearts, their debt confessing, 
Turn to Thee, O God above. 


Symbolic Religion. 


LEWIS C. CARSON. 


If religion is, as assuredly it seems to be, a matter 
primarily of feeling, of inner disposition, of sentiment, 
rather than of intellect or creed, then it follows, in accord- 
ance with a well-known psychological principle, that this 
feeling must find expression in satisfying external forms. 
It has been said that “a religious life which did not ex- 
press itself would neither know itself nor communicate 
itself.” (A. Sabatier, ‘Outlines,’ p. 250.) The ex- 
ternal forms in which religion finds expression are the 
symbols of religious experience. 

Four typical forms of religious symbol may be men- 
tioned. First, there are certain bodily acts or forms of 
expression involving bodily movement or posture. There 
is, for example, kneeling in prayer, bowing the head or 
bending the knee, and other forms of bodily expression, 
each satisfying some kind of religious feeling and all to- 
gether constituting one type of religious symbol. _ 

In the second place there is the language of religion. 
This is found in prayer, in praise, in thanksgiving, and 
in worship. What differentiates the language of re- 


\ligion from the language of every-day life is not only 


that it deals with a different kind of experience, but also 
that it is itself of a different character. Religion speaks 
the language of poetry, of allegory, of metaphor. It is 
characteristically not literal, but symbolic. It moves 
within a domain nearly allied with that of art. It 
represents not a reflective mood, but the spontaneous 
expression of feelings that are experienced in the depths of 
the worshipper’s own heart. He feels thankful, there- 
fore he ejaculates his thanksgiving; he feels weak and 
helpless, therefore he calls upon a power mightier than 


himself to succor him; he is moved with reverence for 


that spirit of righteousness which struggles for the 
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Here, too, belong the creeds of religion. The creeds of 

were originally symbols under which some aspect of = = 

religious experience found a name. The doctrine of a 


the Trinity, for example, grew out of a baptismal formula. => 
Originally the mere .triune name was sufficient,—Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. It stood as a word picture, a 
definition by analogy of the divine nature. But later, 
as the Church was obliged to meet the scepticism of 
those to whose religious imagination this triune concep- 
tion of deity was no longer satisfying, she found herself 
defending this symbol against critical assault by de- 
claring her belief that God is as he is in this symbol rep- 
resented to be. ‘Thus the triune name of God, which 
was at first a mere formula, a symbol of the divine 
nature, developed in the face of hostile criticism into the 
more assertive statement found in the creed. To this 
day the study of creeds is technically known as “sym- 
bolics.”’ 
A third form of religious symbol is found in those 
public acts and observances in which the individual par- 
ticipates with his brethren. Congregational forms of 
worship, religious processions, marriage and funeral 
ceremonies,—in short, all those forms of religious service 
in which a community spirit is_an essential feature, 
belong in this class of symbols. 
Finally, there are those material objects which, by their 
shape or their color or their material composition, or by 
some other physical characteristic, serve, not directly, 
but by association or analogy, to express religious feeling. 
Such, for example, are the church building, symbolically 
named the “‘house of God”; the church spire, suggesting 
spiritual aspiration; the cross (to the orthodox Christian), 
symbolizing self-sacrifice; the Scripture (to the ortho- 
dox Christian the Bible), the symbol of a divine revela- 
tion in the lives of men. 2 
Thus religion, as an expression of feeling, is funda- 
mentally a matter of the use of symbols. There is no 
religion except symbolic religion. The vital problem, 
therefore, in religious practice relates to a conscious and 
intelligent as contrasted with an unreflective and un- 
intelligent employment of symbols to express and to 
communicate religious feeling. ‘To the conservative the 
symbol is a literal fact, to be taken absolutely and be- 
lieved in implicitly: to the liberal the external forms of 
religion are regarded rather as tokens of a spiritual 
experience. The conservative confuses the sign with 
the thing signified; he tends to live in the symbol instead 
of in that for which the symbol stands. ‘The liberal looks 
through the symbol to a living experience. He therefore 
makes the symbol fit his religious experience rather than 
his religious experience fit the symbol. Accordingly, 
he is willing to change his symbol, when necessary, or — 
even to abandon outgrown symbols altogether in order | 
to keep up with the richly developing content of religious ; 
feeling. ‘pei lon. 
The line of cleavage between liberalism and con- 
servatism in religion does not fall where “orthodoxy,” — 
so called, leaves off and independent faiths begin, but 
it cuts straight through all the established churches, 
orthodox and independent alike. Some of the most. at <a 
conservative churches are to be found among those 
bearing the Unitarian and Universalist name. On the 
other hand, there is no denomination, no matter ‘how | — 
orthodox the name, which does not contain some element 
of liberalism, judged by the standard which h 
laid down. Liberalism is therefore not th 
a denomination, but the name of a movemem 
a desire to free the human spirit from a sla 
upon symbols which have lost thei 
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The exterior aspect and occurrences of the session of 

_~ the Sagamore Sociological Conference held at Sagamore 

_ Beach on June 27, 28, and 29 have been very clearly and 
fully presented in the daily papers, and there is therefore 
no necessity for rehearsing them in the Christian Register, 
but it may be worth while to offer to your readers some 
thoughts upon the interior aspect and significance of 
this notable meeting. 

To one who came to the conference, as the writer did, 
with preconceptions tinged with doubt as to the value of 
such meetings, this particular session must have awakened 
very different thoughts and must have convinced him 
that the Sagamore Conference is one of the instrumentali- 

ties which may perform a peculiar and valuable service 
not easy to render through ordinary channels. 

In the first place, those who attend are separated for 
several days from their usual surroundings and occtipa- 

: ~tions: they are in an atmosphere of rest and refreshment 

, where the physical relaxes, yields itself to the influence of 

> nature, and the spiritual responds to the effect wrought 

j in the physical. thie 

( In the second place, those who attend have opportunity, 
in the three days of continuous association, to get into 
real touch wtih each other; for the serious discussion 
by high-minded men and women of topics vital to the 
welfare of mankind inevitably brings out the finest kind 
of appreciation of the sentiments we hold in common, 

but all too rarely express or show. 

F, A conference under these conditions has marked 
advantage over the lectures, addresses, debates, or 
“forums’’ commonly available; for in these we do 

7 not get acquainted with each other to any extent, we 

simply attend and then depart on our several ways: 
~ But at such conferences what is offered by the principal 
speakers is not only then and there discussed in the 
meeting itself, but is the basis of scores of discussions 

, carried on by groups who naturally take up the topics 

while freshly in mind. ‘Through these intimate inter- 
changes not only is the thought of the speaker distributed 
and extended, but the individuals get enlarged views 
from each other, and, best of all, perhaps, get to know 
and respect each other more fully. 

_ The feature of this session which differentiated it from 

the eight preceding meetings was the presentation and 
discussion of practical methods of studying, comprehend- 
ing, and dealing with actual conditions in industrial and 
commercial life rather than the exposition of theories as 
to ideal conduct of life in general. 

The three principal addresses .comprehended a 
scientific analysis of existing conditions in relation to 
past conditions with prophecy as to future possibilities; 

an illuminating description of the application of the most 

advanced measures of dealing with the human factor in 

_ industry, so as to develop its highest efficiency for the 

_ industry as well as the largest result for the individual 

in remuneration, health, and happiness; and, finally, a 

most convincing demonstration of the value of work 

being done by a great public service corporation to 
erly equip its employees, educationally, for the 
ce they are to render as factors in that industry. 

may well be imagined that the presentation of such 

al topics in such an assembly would bring out much 

Here were gathered people of all shades of 

points of view. ‘The world of thinkers and 
very thoroughly represented, and 
scussion following the addresses 
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all was so admirable, the intensity of the interest was so 


colored by the “desire to know,” that one could not fail 
to be impressed with the value of bringing together these 
diverse elements under conditions free from the asperities 


aroused by the specific contentions in which they are so. 


frequently involved by the various occupations in which 
they are engaged. 

It was good for the labor leader and the employer 
to rub shoulders, and try to find common ground of 
agreement as to principles; for it made it more hopeful 
that some day methods would be adjusted upon better 
lines. It was good for the radical, the theorist, and the 
socialist to find out that the man in the street is as much 
in earnest as they are. And it was good for all to learn 


how generally sincere the great bulk of thinking people — 


are. 

One of the most stimulating and significant sessions 
was that where every one was given opportunity to state 
briefly what particular object he or she had most at heart. 
It was astounding to note the great number and absolutely 
different interests in life which were disclosed, and all 
of such a high order, all most truly unselfish. Verily it 
is inspiring to be with those who have such fine and 
definite desires, even though the desires be sometimes 
so strong and swift that they o’erleap themselves. 

Those who had opportunity to attend this meeting 
have much to be thankful for in the illumination and 
stimulation which their minds received, and which 
cannot but be fruitful, as those who plan these meetings 
hope they may be. 

Add to the value of the spiritual, social, and economic 
education the effect of the gracious hospitality of the two 


' score hosts of the conference, the refreshment to body 


and soul of salt air, of open fields and marshes, of joyous 
songs of birds, of wonderful color of sea and sky by day, 
of glory of the starry heavens at night, and the sense 
that one has increased in friendly feeling to all mankind, 
one may indeed rejoice that he has been permitted even 
once to participate in the movement for which the 
Sagamore Conference stands. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Spiritual Life: A Letter to an Orthodox Friend. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have often wondered how the religious life of orthodox 
laymen is sustained. Our religious experience differs so 
widely from yours that to know never so well the inner 
life of those who agree with me in belief throws no light 
on a question regarding the support of the vital flame in 
your souls. Religion, which has been defined as “the 
simple and natural trust of the soul in a Power of Good 
over it and about it and our relation to this,’’ ought to 
have a growth, we think, as natural as the growth of 
grass and flowers, and to the extent of this growth we 
fix no limit. We say, it is true, that the scope of religion 
in every soul is measured by the space which separates 
what we are from what we know we ought to be; but, as 
this space is not diminished but always increased by our 
spiritual growth, it follows that religion ought constantly 
to increase in interest with every forward movement of 
our spiritual natures. 

But does orthodoxy provide for this increase in interest 
or even for its maintenance? ‘To the irreligious your 
appeal is, Come to Jesus. Now this coming to Jesus is a 
definite act,—an act which you always endeavor very 
clearly to define. It brings salvation, you say,—a definite. 
result: as represented in your appeals, it is final. 


And 


interest must decline, but, as all analogy tends to prove, 
it makes against spiritual life itself. : 

Salvation, as we regard it, is not dehaitea We are 
saved from that which we are to-day by being established 

-on a higher spiritual plane to-morrow. But from that 
plane we shall need to be saved, and from the next and 
the next. Always there is the forward step to be taken, 
always the higher height to be scaled. And always there 
is the interest which the unattained supplies, the more 
abundant life which attaining gives. 

Only to remember one’s conversion, one’s transferrence 
from a lost estate to the estate of the saved, seems inade- 
quate to support life in the soul, yet from your speech I 
can but infer that your mind is chiefly fixed on the 
remembrance that God once gave you assurance that 
you were saved. I can understand your deep emotion 
when you first came to believe this, but I would know 
how your spiritual life is now nurtured. 

STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Out of the Eater Came Forth Meat. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Take this suggestion for what it is worth. A few years 
ago a revivalist came to Hood River, and turned his 
meetings into a series of nightly attacks against Uni- 
‘tarianism. I widely advertised my own Unitarian 
services on Sunday, announcing such subjects as “‘ Heaven 
and Hell,” ‘The Divinity and Humanity of Jesus,” 
“Where will you spend Eternity?” etc. My audiences 
increased from about 30 to 90 and 100 for a month or 
so, and remained about 50 for nearly two years until 
the financial depression struck us hard. Many of these 
people for the first time heard sane, sweet, reverent, 
helpful religious teaching. Several of them became 

- members of the church. 

In the talks I made no reference to the revivalist nor 
his or any denomination. 

For a while it was a real Unitarian revival, and to some 
extent the results have been permanent. I recommend 
this method and spirit in Boston. 

H. A. MacDONaLp. 

Hoop RIVER, ORE. 


Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Cardinal O’Connell confirmed five hundred adults on 
June 17. In his address he referred to them in such wise 
as to give the impression that some were or had been, at 
least nominally, Unitarians. 

As a Unitarian who has always believed that the logical 
position in religion is either “‘Rome or Reason,’’—that 
is, among churches either the Roman Catholic or the 
Unitarian,—I should be glad to know how many of these 
five hundred formerly called themselves ‘“ Unitarian.” 

The Cardinal, referring to these, is quoted as saying, 
“The Unitarian was warned that he would lose the 
liberty of rationalism, and he finds that as a Catholic 
reason is only stimulated, not weakened; guided, not 
stifled by faith.” 

Can such a statement be taken seriously in New 
England? If it can be,—by people who are reputed 
thoughtful,—then surely we must go to work to do over 
- again what our liberty-loving forefathers did once before; 
namely, establish a deep appreciation of thet con- 
science and reason in religion. 

I am one who had thought that the struggle for civic 
and religious liberty was getting on toward victory, and 
that the next thing to which we should be turning our 
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attention was atthe Shaan Gor Tndisteia] democracy a8 : 
but, if such words as these by the Cardinal be swallowed . 

easily without even an intimation of choking, perhaps _ 

the fight for religious democracy is still in its earlier 

stages after all. 

Quoting again: “he” (the Unitarian who joins Rome) ~ 
‘finds that as a Catholic reason is only stimulated, not 
weakened; guided, not stifled by faith,” I ask, has reason- 
ing in any department of life ever been anything but 
weakened and stifled by what this great Churchman 
calls faith; that is, as I understand it, an attitude wherein 
a man lets his church do his religious thinking for him, 
no matter which that church may be? 

The ‘Unitarian’? who joins Rome does so, to my way 
of thinking, because of lack of real faith. 

Faith without reason is dead as reason without faith 
is short-sighted; and reason which is “guided” by what | 
the Cardinal calls ‘‘faith’’ might almost as well be dead, 
since it is asked to accept the ready-made answers of a 
church. 

Jesus asked his followers who wanted ready-made signs 
and wonders, ““‘Why of your own selves judge ye not 
what is right?”” “Of your own selves,’”—in those words | 
lies the promise of democracy in religion and of that 
faith which is rational and strong because it sees and 
believes and requires a religious belief on account of 
which, and not in spite of which, it can thrive in this 
country to-day. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 

LYNN, Mass. 


The Communion Service. 


[Reply to recent letters in the Register.] 
To the Parish Committee of theds .. 22. “oaeenuee oe 
«a segue Nees Church 


I am deeply sensible of the honor you have conferred 
upon me and the kindness you have evinced toward me 
in extending me the call to become the minister of your’ 
parish. Before I can consider myself free to accept your 
kind invitation, I feel that I ought to bring before you 
one condition regarding which I have already taken 
occasion to express myself in private conversation with 
two members of your committee. 

As I think you all know, I was brought up an Episco- 
palian,—formally, at least, though I never was able to 
accept without mental reservations the theological 
system of the Episcopalian Church. In fact, I at one 
time expected to enter the Episcopalian ministry, but 
was prevented from doing so by considerations of in- 
tellectual honesty. I have been a student of religion 
and the philosophy of religion all my life. When, many 
years ago, I definitely withdrew my name from the 
parish list ofthe old. 2. AAIP279Ge eae Episcopal church 
in. . eee :., it was to leave behind me for- 
ever the orthodox theology in its entirety and certain 
rites connected with the orthodox church. One of these 
rites is that of Holy Communion, or the Lord’s Supper. 
As I have not been a communicant for many years, so 
I find myself unable to administer this rite in the church. 
I desire to state briefly my own position with respect to 
the communion and then to leave it to your decision 
whether you still wish me to become the minister in 
your parish. Should you still wish me to come among 
you, then the last condition, so far as I am concerned, 
will have been met and I shall feel free to send you my 
acceptance of your invitation. 
marks by stating that in many of our Unitarian churches- 
for yer in the church of which I was a member ir 
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i », J am told ong th thodox bodies. 
i. First of all, with regard 
he the communi 


ation 


“4 tice, the religious symbolism having now largely dis- 
appeared. The common cup has in many places, for 
hygienic reasons, given place to the individual service. 
In this modification of the original practice the idea of 
common fellowship, as in the loving cup, has been lost. 
The consequence is that in some places we still have the 
% common cup, in other places the individual cup. 

.2. Again, the wine, which originally by its color sug- 
gested the blood of Christ, has for well-known reasons 
given place to the unfermented juice of the grape. In 
; “many places this change alone meant a decided wrench 

with traditional practice. I find that in your parish, by 
vote taken April 5, 1877, the use of water has been 
substituted for the juice of the grape, whether fermented 
or unfermented. Here, then, is a variety of usage so. 
: far as the liquid element is concerned. 
; 3. I find, too, no uniformity of usage with regard to 
the mode of administering the communion. In some 
E liberal churches the communicants come to the chancel 
rail, as among the evangelical bodies. In others the 
elements’are passed by the deacons to the communicants 
sitting in the pews. In one prominent Unitarian church 
the bread is the only element passed to the laity, the cup 
being reserved for the clergy alone. This practice 
4 originated in the unwillingness of the minister of the 
4 parish to jeopardize the health of his people by using the 
: common cup, while yet he is also opposed to the use of 
the individual cups because thereby the idea of common 
fellowship seems to him to be destroyed. In some 
places, for example in the place just referred to, the ulti- 
mate aim of the minister is to reserve to the clergy both 
elements, both the bread and the “wine,” making of 
the entire communion simply a symbolic service. I am 
told that in some places this is already done, the minister 
merely pouring out the wine and breaking the bread, 
- without either himself or his congregation partaking of 
them. Here, then, is a considerable variety of practice 
so far as the mode of administering the communion is 
concerned. 

4. I desire, in the next place, to state what I may call 
some theoretical reasons for my inability to administer 
the communion. In the first place, I feel sure, from an 
examination of the Biblical narrative, that it was not the 
intention of Jesus himself to institute a formal rite de- 

signed to be perpetuated through all ages. To me it 
‘ seems quite plain that, in common with many persons 
in his time, Jesus looked forward to the speedy ending of 
the world and the literal coming of the kingdom in 
power and in glory. Consequently, he seems to have 
- meant to suggest to his disciples merely that whenever 
‘they came together to break bread, especially perhaps at 
the time of the Passover, they should remember him; 
for he had been forewarned that his own end was prob- 
ably nigh. Moreover, even though he had intended 
to establish a perpetual rite, I see no reason for our 
continuing to observe it beyond the time when it should 
have a real and vital meaning to the people at large. 
5. Again—and this to my mind is the strongest argu- 
: against it from the point of view of a liberal theo- 
the communion has in all ages stood for and 
sociated with ideas of Christ’s deity. It tends 
to substitute for the natural worship of God 
er the ship of the second person of the 
ons have complained that the 
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- divine beings. — It partakes too much, from my poinses 
_ view, of what technically we call Christological notions,— 


it suggests a Christocentric in 
religion. 

6. Is the communion service a sacrament or is it 
merely a commemorative service? ‘The orthodox churches 
view it as a sacrament. My own associations with it 
have always been in its sacramental character. ‘To me 
the bread and wine stand for*and symbolize the body 
and blood of Christ. (‘Grant us therefore, gracious 
Lord, so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ, 
and to drink His blood, that our bodies may be made 
clean by His body and our souls washed through His 
most precious blood.’”’—From the Communion Service of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.) Of course this is all 
very repulsive to me, and having grown up with this 
interpretation of the communion, which, allow me to 


place of a God-centred 


point out, is the traditional and, in that sense, proper | 


interpretation, I find myself repelled by the entire rite 
as partaking of ideas of sacrifice and atonement which 
to me are barbarous and inhuman. 

7. On the other hand, is the communion simply a 
commemorative service? Commemorative of what? 
Some make it commemorative of the death of Jesus. 
Others make it commemorative of the death of Jesus and 
of all other “blessed dead.’ But as liberals in religion 
why should we commemorate the death of Jesus? In 
the first place, how little, how very little, we know about 
his life! ‘he Biblical narrative is so overlaid with legend 
and tradition that we do not even know where he was 
born. Jesus is not the centre of our religion, but the 
truth which Jesus taught,—not, however, because he 
taught it, but because it is the truth, which many others 
have taught beside. Why do we not commemorate the 
life of Emerson or of Socrates or of Immanuel Kant? I 
think it is a mistake to found our religion on the life of 
one man, Jesus, rather than on the truth as it has been 
reflected in the teachings of many men of all ages and 
races on the face of the earth. 


8. I often wonder why those persons who retain the ~ 


communion service because, as they say, Jesus commanded 
it, do not also retain other rites which he commanded. 
I refer especially to the washing of the disciples’ feet. 
The reason is, of course, that the symbolism appeals to 
men in the one case and does not appeal to them in the 
other; but if we are to be allowed a process of choosing 
and rejecting in the one case, why not in the other also, 
if it fails any longer to stand for something vital and 
significant in religion, and why do we feel free in like 
manner to change the form of the baptismal service or 
even to reject it altogether? There is an inconsistency 
in our attitude toward these things which requires further 
explanation. 

g. Finally, I wish to touch on the practical bearing of 
the communion service on the religious life of men and 
women. I am convinced that many men and women 
who might otherwise be loyal recruits and helpful workers 
in the church are kept from association with the church 
by the presence of the communion service. I know it to 
be the case in this parish. If I were a layman, I could 
not be whole-heartedly associated with the activities 
of any church in which the communion service is regarded 
as an essential part of its religious worship. I should 
feel, as I have reason” to believe some of your parish- 


ioners feel, that, rather than be a half-way member, I~ 


would better not pretend to membership at all. I am 
convinced that the presence of the communion service 
is responsible for much of the lukewarmness of many 
of your people, and in general of many persons in our 
churches at large, who might otherwise be loyal adherents 
to the cause of liberal religion. Neither in your church 
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nor in any other that I know of is the commu: ice 
- participated in by more than a small percentage of the 
entire membership. It has ceased to be a representative 
service. It has all but passed out of existence. Why 
not substitute for it a form of service that shall be really 
stimulating to all and that shall be significant of living 
religious experience? % 

10. The communion service as here celebrated—four 
times a year, among a small number of people—holds a 
very precarious position in our forms of worship. It 
stands either for too much or else for too little. If it is 
a real vital service, charged with meaning and spiritual 
stimulation, then we do wrong not to hold it much oftener, 
—once a week, as among our more orthodox brethren, 
or once a month at least. If, on the other hand, it has 
lost its significance for most of our people, as I believe 
it has, and if it is retained largely as a matter of tradition 
merely, as I believe it is, and if the ideas connected 
with it belong, as unquestionably they do, to modes 
of thought which we have in our day practically outgrown, 
then will it not be taking a real step in advance to dis- 
continue it altogether,—at least, to allow your minister- 
elect to come to you in the only way he can come, namely, 
in the exercise of that full spiritual freedom which our 
common cause urgently demands? . 

(Signed by the minister.) 
Kay: ge 


Edward Everett Hale: Preparation for the Ministry. 


ABIGAIL CLARK. 


VII. 


In all this variety it was not always easy to keep to the 
schedule, but however else Edward Hale failed, it was 
never in industry. In his first year’s teaching he dis- 
covered that he had a great fondness for the classics, 
which he had thought, in college, a little dull. He now 
made translations, and in especial found a certain fascina- 
tion in possible combinations of Greek and Hebrew 
literature, one of which he later developed, with the 
proper apologies to the rigid historians, into ‘““A Piece 
of Possible History,’’ where David and Homer meet 
and sing their songs in competition. In ‘‘ Reading for 
Information” his tastes led him chiefly to history and 
biography, though he read Blackstone at the rate of 
fifty pages a day, ‘“‘considering a knowledge of English 
law the accomplishment of a gentleman.’’ Turner's 
“Anglo-Saxons,” Sismondi’s ‘‘Italian Republics,’’ 

- Dwight’s ‘Characteristics of Jefferson,” and the history 
of England for the generation just before his own, as he 
found it written in the Annual Register, are some of the 
books he particularly notes. A lectute on ‘‘Modern 
Egypt,” in 1843 or 1844, opened up to him Egyptian 
Antiquities, and for years afterward Champollion and 
Bunsen were a delight, though sometimes regarded as 
a “Snare.” Another ‘snare’? was the “ Apocryphal 
Napoleon,’”’ with which, he said, he did not dare trust 
himself alone in the room when he had work which had 
to be finished. He had his historical heroes and his 
pet aversions. ‘‘For a hero of the romance of real life, 
see John of Bohemia; for a rascal of ditto, see Guatier 
de Brienne, Duke of Athens.’ For light reading there 
were German, which he read with his sister Lucretia, and 
French by himself; there was “poetry for relaxation,’’ 
and novels without number. Dr. Hale looked back 
with gratitude to the enlarged opportunity which came 
to him in 1840, when his Uncle Alexander, under orders of 
the Government, went to Cuba and left to his nephew 
Edward his large library. It was an unusual collection 
for the time, brought together by Mr. Everett in the 
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course of his diplomatic life in Russia, F 
Spain, and in the six years of his editorship of 
American Review. There was wide range of subjects,— 
politics, history, fine arts, classics, ancient and modern 
The mere business of arranging the books on shelves — 
would have been a good start on the way to a liberal 
education. The temptation was, of course, to read 
too much, and it was soon necessary to register a vow 
not to have more than five books on tap at once. As % 
matter of record, the ‘‘Omnium Gatherum” shows that 
he read carefully, making notes, looking up references, 
defending differences of opinion when he held them, 
all in a careful, scholarly way. " 

He had the highest ideal of what his theological study 
involved and was much more severe in keeping himself — 
up to its demands than any divinity professor could have 
been. Once the decision was made that his profession 
was to be the ministry, just in proportion as he felt the 
temptation to literary ambition or the fascination of his 
historical studies, he was jealous lest either should take 
the time belonging to his professional preparation; and 
with the liberal allowance he was willing to make for 
life at its best and fullest, it is small wonder that his 
vocation, avocation, and “third”? sometimes fell into 
conflict. A week of such chaos would reduce him to an 
attack of low spirits, from which he would emerge with 
some bit of jest and earnest such as an Ode to Theology 
written at this time. 

The family jokes and fun found a natural outlet in what 
was called “Bellevue,” the family novel,—a series of 
unconnected chapters, written, sometimes at long in- 
tervals, as the impulse prompted one and another to 
write down a bit of family history, always with due 
regard to the-value of exaggeration and burlesque. Some 


‘of the chapters foreshadow “The Peterkins’”’ and “My 


Double.” A chapter bearing evidence of Edward’s hand 
describes the family complications at Thanksgiving time, 

owing to a sudden access of visitors,—so large, in fact, 

that it becomes necessary to build on in one day a sub- 
stantial addition to the house, in order to provide for the 
comfort of the twenty-odd uninvited guests. The wish 

that this shall be done without inconvenience, or even 

the knowledge of the guests, involves taking them off 

for a fifty-mile sleigh-ride. ‘Then a sufficiently large force 

of workmen is put to work, with such success that every 

detail of the ell is complete by the time the sleighing 

party returns, even to covering the new roof with snow. 

As matter of fact, the guests have so little familiarity 

with the house that precautions were unnecessary,— 

not one of them observes the slightest change in the 
arrangements. Conrad, the Edward of real life, comes 

in for some good-natured chaffing. His enthusiasm for 
photography makes the basis for one of the funniest 
chapters. One morning when the ever-present guests 

have distributed themselves, two by two, about the 
beautiful grounds of the estate in the Berkshires, Conrad, 
wholly in the interests of science, to which he is devoted, _ 
occupies the morning in experimenting with a camera = 
fitted with a device so that he is able to take pictures at 
long distances and through shrubbery or rocks or hill 
sides,—a sort of telescopic X-ray camera. He is most 
successful in his experiments, and in the evening, thinking __ 
that the assembled family and guests will be interested 
in what he thinks a very important step in the develop. 
ment of photography, he reels off a series of pictur 
if in a modern moving-picture show. There appe 
the screen different groups. One of the young gentl 
is bringing his courage up to the point of as’ 

the young ladies to marry him; another i: 

act of offering himself; another is 

part of the grounds to master his 
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ce end es pbiiaing house: One evening, in eying 
to see if the sitting-room could be heated to such a 
* temperature that the room would rise as the family sat 
in it, the house took fire and burned to the ground. 
In the summer of 1841, at the close of Dr. Hale’s second 
___-year of teaching at the Latin School, he resigned, because, 
as he said, he ‘‘dreamed of his work.”” He had met all 
_ its demands thoroughly well, because it came to him to 
__.do. He shirked none of the drudgery: school reports 
were made out, examinations prepared, given, and all 
the wearisome business of going over papers afterward 
was gone through with, and no detail was neglected. 
; He attacked loyally the problems that are forever beset- 
ting the way of teachers, tempting idle or lazy boys to 
work, keeping within bounds the mischievous,—all were 


: worked over with the inevitable varying success. Some- 
: times in the Journal one finds a bit of protest at keeping 
"4 : a boy after school, perhaps, or a word of rebellion at what 


was called ‘physical punishment,’’ which he thought 
degrading to pupil and master alike. In it all he never 
. pretended to any enthusiasm for teaching. He initiated 
his freedom from school by a visit of a few days at the 
Longfellows’ in Portland, and then he and his classmate 
: Longfellow went to Centre Harbor, where they spent a 
week happily, walking, sketching, swimming, and writing 
: poetry. Parting with Mr. Longfellow here, Edward 
went on to Haverhill, N.H., where he joined his classmate 
+ Channing, then engaged on the Geological Survey under 
E Dr. Jackson. This trip was notable because on it aa 
4 made his first ascent of Mount Washington; indeed, 
was his first sight of what people then called the White 
. Hills, and he was filled with their wonder and beauty. 
Before this he had scarcely been outside his native State. 
The previous summer he and Mr. William Story had taken 
their sisters to New York on a sight-seeing trip; thence 
____ they had gone up the Hudson as far as West Point, where 
they spent several days, then on to the Catskills, and 
: through the Berkshires home; but that was luxurious 
travelling, while this journey with Mr. Channing had the 
elements, at least, of a scientific expedition. They 
travelled over the longer distances by railway and boats 
where they could find them, but much of the time they 
had, by force of necessity, to go on foot, or at best hire a 
wagon. In this way they covered the greater part of 

Central and Northern New Hampshire and Vermont, 

going as far north as Montreal. It was all a time of 
- uninterrupted enjoyment, and the Project Pages of the 
“Omnium Gatherum” have as memoranda: “Spend the 
summer on Lake Winnepesaukee, and go upon the 
_ White Mountains in winter.” — 

In October he was back in Boston, well in harness, 
~ working hard at his professional studies, and earning a 
very respectable income by his pen. Writing for the 
; Advertiser was as much a part of the family life as eating 
one’s breakfast or helping the little boys with their les- 
‘sons, and the older boys never knew when they might be 
- drafted to fill up editorial columns, go to the State House 
to report proceedings there, or make a shorthand report 

‘some important public speech outside. In after years 

Ha Lt © remember that on such occasions he had 


eulogy on the death of President Harrison 

ith speech of 1843 was another, Mr. 

' all Speech , when he announced. his 

‘in. President Tyler’s Cabinet, 

a thought the training gained 
tee ; 
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as an editorial writer eka aeparta was OE the greatest — oe 


service to him. “He used to say that a good rule for a 
useful life was “ Always ready,” and that for a newspaper 
man it was absolutely essential. In 1851 he happened to 
be standing on the Revere House steps one day as Mr. 
Webster came down. As he entered his carriage he 
stopped to speak to the crowd of people gathered about 
him. He told the people that ‘Massachusetts must 
conquer her prejudices.” True to his training, Edward 
took the speech in shorthand as it was spoken. “It 
was by far the worst speech for his fame that Webster 
ever made, and I have been sorry ever since that I was 
not out of the way, for I was the only newspaper man on 
the scene. But for me the speech might never have got 
into print.” 

His literary career, one may say, began simultaneously 
with his teaching at the Latin School. ‘The Journal says: 
“Oct. 23, 1839. I wrote some to-day on a story book 
which I had promised mother I would write for Mr. 
Carter. It involves the exercise of some ingenuity, the 
pictures being prescribed for which the story is written.”’ 
The story was called “‘Jenny’s Journey.”” A few months 
later, on a railway train, he had genuine pleasure in seeing 
the little book in a gentleman’s hands, as he was taking 
it home, a travel present to his children. In the autumn 
the New York Review printed a notice of Leverett’s 
Lexicon written by him, and by June, 1840, he appeared 
in the most dignified company, in the North American 
Review, with an article on Anthon’s Greek Reader. Other 
family publications besides the Advertiser made demands 
on his time. For the three years 1841-43 his father was 
publishing, in connection with the Advertiser, The Monthly 
Chronicle of Events, Discoveries, Improvements, and 
Opinions. “I acted in a way as office editor of this 
magazine,” Dr. Hale says, “reading proofs, writing much 
of the chronology, permitted occasionally to write longer 
articles.” When his brother Nathan undertook the 
Boston Miscellany, in 1841-42, Edward was his most 
able lieutenant. His first short story, “The Tale of 
the Salamander,’’ was printed in this magazine. In 
the early part of this winter he writes to Mr. Longfellow 
that he is reporting the Legislature for the Advertiser, 
and ‘“‘what with editing and reporting I dread the sight 
of pen and paper.”” ‘he shorthand reports of Dr. James 
Walker’s Lowell Lectures, which he used to say marked 
an epoch in the history of Boston, were also made by him. 
One might guess, indeed, from a full bibliography of his 
newspaper and magazine writing at this time, that litera- 
ture was his only pursuit. The “Omnium Gatherum”’ 


Project Pages are full of interesting memoranda of arti- 


cles to be written, some of which waited many years for 
fulfilment, and many were never written at all. 

“To write a paper whose leading idea shall be Tarry at 
Home Travel.” 

“Life in a Comet.” 

“To write a History where the wars shall have their 
properly subordinate place.” 

“Read Young's Chronicle of the Pilgrims.” This is 
endorsed, “‘ Have done it, reviewed it for the Chronicle.” 

“Dec. 1, To write a lecture on the Pilgrims in Europe.” 
This is also marked, ‘Did it and delivered the lecture 
before the Roxbury Lyceum the same month.”’ 

In the autumn of 1842, after three years of active but 
none the less studious life, he determined to offer himself 
as a candidate for a license to preach. There was talk 
of his going to the West, sent out by the American Uni- 
tarian Association in their missionary enterprises there. 
This plan found favor with him, for he was determined to 
make his first trial in the pulpit away from Boston. The 
details of this plan could not be worked out, however, 
and he went to Newark, N.J., instead. ‘The trip is worth 
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_ went to meeting in Boston. 


-which he wrote and printed at his own expense, 


_ noting paren in New York he took counsel wit 

_ Bellows, and this was the beginning of a friendship which 
covered many years. He was exceedingly modest about~ 
his own qualifications, as these lines from his Journal 


_ show :— 


“Paul ere he preached, in silent deserts prayed; 
Far from his race, for three long years he strayed. 
If knowing nothing of mankind were all 
Our new-fledged preacher were a second Patil.” 


He was fixed in his resolution not to accept an invitation 
to settle for two years at least; but for the next eight 
months he preached at the outlying towns of Boston, 
at King’s Chapel, and at Northampton every Sunday but 
three. He was then thoroughly satisfied in his own mind 
that he had begun preaching too early, and he determined 
to take six months, and as much longer as seemed best, 
to write new sermons and rewrite some of his old ones, and, 
by the way, grow a little older. He says in the “New 
England Boyhood” of this time :— 

“T have often said that the six months of training for 
my profession, which have proved of most value to me, 
were spent as the hard-working private secretary of my 
father, when he was engaged in Pennsylvania in im- 
portant work regarding the railroads and canals, bearing 
on the resumption of payment on the interest of the 
Pennsylvania debt. My Note-books of that time show 
the oddest intermingling of notes on the strength of 
wire cables, of memoranda on Amen-Ra and ‘Thoth, 
of accounts of visits to prisons and the briefs of news- 
paper articles on taxation.” 

In Philadelphia, among other old friends, his father 
renewed his acquaintanceship with Dr. Furness. All 
Edward’s boyish enthusiasm came back when he heard 
Dr. Furness preach. He was greatly impressed with 
the eagerness with which the people listened. He said it 
was just as he had seen them listen to Ole Bull’s playing 
a night or two before; there was no trace of the rather 
perfunctory, conventional way people had when they 
The sermon set a new 
standard as to what effective preaching must be, and 
it made him, of course, more than ever dissatisfied with 
his own sermons, of which the immediate practical effect 
is to be found in this Journal entry: ‘‘I read over to-day 
and altered and stitched No. 28, with its last addition.” 
Dr. Furness manifested the warmest interest in the 
young minister and encouraged him to preach, with 
the result, as he writes to his mother, ‘I suppose father 
has told you that I preached for Mr. Furness Sunday, 
in the face of-a resolution not to, stronger than it is 
worth while to say after having broken it.” 

He went to Washington, in the autumn of 1844, and 
remained there, in charge of the parish, till March, 1845. 
He was strongly tempted to accept the call given him. 
He says, “I knew perfectly well that there was to be a gulf 
of fire between the North and South before things went 
much further; and I really distrusted my own capacity at 
the age of twenty-three to build a bridge which should take 
us over.’’ So he came back to Boston in March, 1845, 
“wild with the excitement of defeat,” as he says; for he 
had followed the debates on the Texas Annexation and 
came home with his pocket full of notes for a pamphlet 
“How 
to Conquer Texas before Texas Conquers Us.” “‘I 
thought it would be possible,’ he says, “to rouse the 
anti-slavery men of the North ‘to an emigration into 
Texas. I meant to go with them to fulfil any duty which 
I could discharge there.” es 

But he did not go to Texas. What he did do was to 
preach, for another year, chiefly at Milton, New Bedford, 
and Worcester; and almost precisely a year after he 
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Service of Worship. 


OPENING SENTENCES (read by the leader). 


God is spirit; and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth. 

The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon him, to all that — 
call upon him in truth. 

Now abideth faith, hope, love; but the greatest of these 
is love. 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Duke Street or read by the leader). 


God of the earth, the sky, the sea, 
Maker of all above, below, 

Creation lives and moves in thee, 

Thy present life through all doth flow. — 


Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 

Thy life is in the quickening air; 

When lightnings flash and storm winds blow, 
There is thy power, thy law is there. 


But higher far, and far more clear, 
Thee in man’s spirit we behold; 

Thine image and thyself are there, 

The indwelling God, proclaimed of old. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTION (read by the leader). 


St. John’s Gospel, Chapter xii., 20-26 and 32-36.— 
And there were certain Greeks among them that came 
up to worship at the feast. ‘The same came, therefore, 
to Philip, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh 
and telleth Andrew, and again Andrew and Philip tell 
Jesus. And Jesus answered them, saying, The hour is 
come, that the Son of Man should be glorified. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his life shall 
lose it; and he that hateth his life, in this world, shall 
keep it unto life eternal. If any man serve me, let him 
follow me; and where I am, there shall also my servant 
be. -If any man serve me, him shall my Father honor. 
And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. ‘This 
he said, signifying what death he should die. Yet a 
little while is the light with you. Walk while ye have 
the light, lest darkness come upon you; for he that 
walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. 
While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may 
be the children of light. 


PRAYER (read by the leader). 


Thou Eternal One, Father of Our Spirits, Giver of All 
Good, in thanks beyond what words can speak, we here | 
adore Thee. From thy holy spirit we cannot escape, from a 
thy care we cannot fall, from thy love we cannot flee. 
Thou turnest us away from our sins, Thou callest us back : 
from our wanderings. We are sure that no harm can ever a 
come from ‘Thee to us, and that joy and sorrow are thy 
ministering angels. ‘Trusting Thee, loving Thee, and striv- 
ing to do thy will, may we be thine, forevermore. Amen, _ 


THE Lorn’s PRAYER (repeated by all). 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy na 
thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is : 
heaven. Give us, this day, our daily bread. And 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive 1 those who tres; 
against us. And lead us not into temptati 
us from evil; for thine is the sre: 0 
and the -elory, for ever amen, ever. ae 


. ina ie Lp bade We ctosiaat saying, but full of profound mean- 
; ing for the sons of earth. What the Master of the art 
ell Se living had in mind was the danger to the soul which 
comes from loving life, physical or intellectual, or moral 
’ or spiritual life, in itself, for itself, as an end and not as 


a means, without reference to what it should point to or ; 


| work toward. He meant that the great realities and 
: values and ideals which lie behind every human life and 
4 give it meaning and worth cannot be ignored or forgotten 
or overlooked without peril to the highest spirit of man. 
If we love our own lives too confidently, too selfishly, 
we shall lose out of them the very things which make 
them worth loving and preserving forever, and thus in 
the end lose the very essence and power of the life that 
now is, that which makes it the prophecy and type of the 
life to come. We may love bodily health so much that we 
make its guarding an excuse for not joining with our 
fellow-men to cleanse a neighborhood or purify a com- 
munity or regenerate a nation or uplift mankind. We 
- may love intellectual ease, the solution of all our mental 
problems, so keenly that we bring it forward to obstruct 
A the passage into our mind of the light—disconcerting and 
4 bewildering at first—of new truth. We may love moral 
| 
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peace so ardently that we are confronted by the danger 

of dry rot to the soul, due to the absence of anything like 
moral discontent, of anything like dissatisfaction with 
our smugness and ethical laziness. We may love spiritual 

satisfaction so strongly that we come to the perilous moral 

and intellectual state where we see no necessity for further 

spiritual struggle, for a deeper and more earnest and more 
p vital understanding and experience of the Christian life. 
4 ‘Then our very love of life, as an end in itself, begins to 
x lead us astray. Imagining that we are walking in a 
blaze of light, we are really groping in thick darkness. 
And, “if the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
is that darkness”’! 

Behind human life is something greater than human 
life, that which exists to be the inspiration and the 
strength of human life, the divine life of self-surrender. 
When duty calls, or liberty is at stake, or national exist- 
ence is threatened, or truth is on the scaffold, or wrong 
is on the throne, or the higher interests of humanity are 
imperilled, or human needs cry out for helpers and 
saviors, no true man thinks of his own life, his own 
personal happiness, the success of his own plans, the ful- 
filment of his own ambitions. He thinks of something 
higher and better, the good of his community, the safety 
of his country, the welfare of the race. He takes for his 
motto Cardinal Wolsey’s advice to Thomas Cromwell, 
w -tLove thyself last.” He lets all the ends he aims at be 
his country’s, his God’s, and truth’s. ‘The lower, more 
self-centred motives sink into abeyance. ‘The higher, 
more universal, driving forces emerge and push him on 
and out into a wider and more serviceable life. For, if 
life loses its high spiritual value, its divine potentiality, 
of what use is it to nurse the flickering life of selfishness, 
whatever be the stamp we put upon it, physical well- 
being, mental power, moral health, spiritual satisfaction? 
Tn God’s sight the life so loved is already lost to the cause 

good, to the service of the Kingdom. It is no longer 
amed-of possibilities, but inwardly corroded 
of comfort and security, bought at a costly 


of Europe, in what seems to us 
war, but in what seems to the 


war in particular, the fact remains, to inspire us in the 


and liberty, men are fighting i hate fighting. but who: 
~ feel that in this crisis something more than the safety or 
happiness of the individual is at stake,—a higher cause 


which may demand the sacrifice of the individual life. Ae 
In a letter on “Oxford at War,” which appeared not ee 
long ago in the Nation, the editor of the Hibbert Journal, cee: 


Principal Jacks of Manchester College, quotes with 
approval the spirited words of a very brilliant under- 
graduate of Balliol: “I look upon the profession of arms,”’ a 
said this noble-hearted youth, ‘‘ with unutterable loath- +. 258 
ing. But, by Heaven, I will not stay here and let the Be 
other fellows fight for me without taking a hand myself!” © 

It is in this spirit that the flower of all the nations are ¥ 
going forth to fight, and, sad and tragic as it is for hu- 
manity, we must see in their willing sacrifice of self a ae 
manifestation of something more than bloodthirstiness,— 
a readiness to spend and be spent in the service of what = 
to them are ideal ends and noble causes, far removed from Be 
the self-centred life, which Christ warned men against 
loving and serving. As Emerson said, in the dark days | 
of our Civil War,— 


Ml 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, i 
The youth replies, J can.”’ ra 


Whatever one may think of war in general or of this 


thick gloom in which our civilization seems plunged, 
that in great spiritual crises men and nations are capable 
of rising above the selfish love of life as an end in itself 
and of laying hold on ideal causes, cost it what it may in 
valuable human lives. ‘This is not a justification of war, 
but a vindication of humanity. = 
This is the spirit of life that was in Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. It is the spirit 
that is never afraid of the loss of life, if the sacrifice of 
self is demanded by a higher good, by the community 
or the nation or humanity. But it is a spirit that is 
afraid of the loss of life, if it comes through faithlessness 
of the individual to the highest standards and through 
disobedience to the heavenly vision. ne 
Is human life to you and me a means or an end?. On oe 
our answer depends our salvation. He that loveth his 
life as an end in itself shall surely lose it. If Jesus had 
not overcome in his Gethsemane struggle selfishness and 
fear, he could not have been your Master and mine, he 
could not have lifted the race to diviner heights of hu- 
manity, he could not have inspired in us a like passion 
for human betterment. Living and moving in that region 
above the mists of self-satisfaction, in that realm where 
self-sacrifice for the good of the world is seen to be life’s } 
highest principle, he calls you and me to take his path and 7a 
to live his life. > 


Hymn (sung to the tune of Dedham or read by the leader). 
The Lord be with us as we bend, 
His blessing to receive; ; ve 
His gift of peace upon us send, 
Before his courts we leave. 
The Lord be with us, as we walk 
Along our homeward road; 
In silent thought, or friendly talk, 
Our hearts be still with God. ’ 


And when our nightly prayers we say, 
His watch he still shall keep, 

Crown with his peace his own blest day, a 
And guard his people’s sleep. - 


CLOSING PRAYER OR BENEDICTION. (Read by the leader.) 


May the Lord God Almighty bless, preserve, and keep 
us. ‘The Lord lift up the light of his countenance upon us, 
and give us peace, now and forevermore. Amen. . “> au 
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Literature. 
Song. 


Show me the place where the white heather grows, 

Pr: Kind little fairies in bonnets of blue. 

. Why don’t you tell, when they said that you knew? 
Nobody knows! 


Show me the place where my little dream goes 
“OF (I wake in the morning, the sky is so blue)— 
; They said that you sent it. I thought that you knew. 
Nobody knows! 


What have you done with my pretty red rose? 

It fell like the down on the thistle I blew. 

They said you bewitched it—oh, say, is it true? 

: Nobody knows! 

se —Marie Van Vorst, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


A Trick from the Enemy. 


RUTH MCINTIRE. 


We are seeing an increasing number of 
court-room scenes on the modern stage. 
The struggle between crime and the law, 
formerly exemplified by the hunting down of 
the criminal by sheriff and police, has given 
place to the more modern method of hunting 
down by lawyer and witness. One has only 
to mention ‘‘Common Clay,” ‘On Trial,” 
and ‘‘Madame X.”’ Another noticeable fact 
is that the problem plays of the last decade, 
such as ‘‘The Nigger,’ and ‘‘The Melting 
Pot,” have decreased in number, if, indeed, 
they have not practically died out. Those 
conscious strivings, written avowedly and 
perhaps genuinely for the purpose of better- 
ing conditions, but more often, the box 
office receipts hint, because in those condi- 
= tions was found good dramatic material, 
+ material that would draw the public, have 
: ceased to appear. For what reason? Is it 
that. we have become indifferent to poor 
conditions in our factories, to misery in our 
ae slums? The growth of charity organiza- 
tions and the increased number of labor 
regulations show that this is not the case. 
» As dramatic material, however, it is worn 
& ~ out. We have grown beyond it—into what? 
Farce flourishes, the vogue of musical come- 
=! dies certainly has not waned. Then there is 
: this matter of “‘trial’’ plays. Their popu- 
larity is due partly to the fact that the form 
lends itself readily to use on the stage. But 
more it is, as it must always be with any 
form much in use, because the public likes 
it. It likes to see how, under modern con- 
ditions, the criminal is really brought to bay. 
‘ The conflict between law, which is natural, 
and the man outside the law, whom we desig- 

zt nate “unnatural,” is always of absorbing 
interest. The ‘‘trial play” is that conflict 
| brought up to date. 

Pe All the signs point to the conclusion that 
~ the national consciousness is developing. 
The drama that shall be American is growing, 
not through the conscious delineation of 
‘ American subject-matter, such as ‘‘The 
>" Nigger,” “The Great Divide,” ‘‘The Arrow 
; Maker,”’ but through the unconscious choice 
of the public, through the public’s rejection 
of what it doesn’t like and its hearty accept- 
---——s tance of whatever pleases it. Its tastes may 
be low, as the high-brow dramatists claim, 
but it is sure of them, a sincerity which the 
high-brows have somehow missed. A com- 
mon mode of thought creates nationality, 


‘the man who will create national literature. dreamt, but, as she 


illuminates it with conscious Se is | was pon that. we should know w at sh 
had no confidential *S 
Shakespeare’s subject-matter did not make| friend, and as soliloquy was out of syogiie) aoe 
him the national English dramatist of all] the scene was rapidly shifted, and we saw 
the ages, but his characters and his mode of| her dream as flesh and blood. Only the ro 
thought did. An Englishman, he wrote to author was not sure of the training of his 
please his English public. audience. He inserted in the programme, 

A great deal has been said about the “le-| “‘ The audience is not supposed to see Scenes 
gitimate” drama and the movies. The com-|2 and 3 except as they appear in Mrs. Mar- 
parisons have been largely financial, and|shall’s mind.’’ Another example of movie 
obvious. But there have been internal in-| technique is ‘‘Across the Border,’ which 
fluences at work, as well, many of them too] contained the vision of a wounded soldier 
indefinable and viewed from too close prox-}|as the climax of the action. In “‘The Silent 
imity to be stated with finality as results. | Voice,’ Starr, the deaf husband, reads by 
We can merely say, ‘‘Why, that is like the | means of a telescope the words of his wife 
movies,” and wait to see what will come of | and her cousin when they meet in Central 
it. One development, however, is already| Park. The scene shifts from the housetop, 
recognized, which in its employment con-| where Starr stands with his glass, to the 
tains great possibilities for use and for mis-| Park, and we actually hear what Starr is 
use. We all are somewhat aware of exposi-| reading from their lips. In ‘On Trial” 
tion. When we see an old-fashioned play in| the author goes a step farther. The story 
which the characters gather at the rise of | of the witnesses is told in action: the method 
the curtain and carefully state the life} is certainly effective, and, when well handled, 
history of each of their number, or when our | heightens the action by the difference between 
author takes to soliloquy as his vehicle for| hearing and seeing. ‘“Seeing’s believing.” 
motivation, we become altogether too well|‘“‘Romance” and “Common Clay” are 
aware of exposition. To a modern play-|stories which, but for the cumbersome 
wright it presents the hardest of all problems, | epilogue and prologue, would be complete 
—how to get the necessary information over] in themselves. This is a long way from the 
to the audience and so sugar-coat it that it} movies: true, but we arrived by easy steps 
will be swallowed unawares. It is a neg-|and certain ones. The theatre has a long 
ligible fact that one-half the audience misses | struggle to fight out with the movies, and it 
this preliminary statement by a late arrival, |is not above taking a trick or two from the 
and that the other half misses it through|enemy: as long as the trick is natural to 
arriving early enough to be interrupted by | the stage, so much the better. We are more 
the tardy appearance of those delinquents. | sanguine about the fate of the ‘‘legitimate”’ 
We have become expert in the art of catch-| drama, since a recent performance of ‘Car- 
ing dialogical straws. Besides this there is] men” on the screen. The theatre is already 
also the exposition which comes in the middle | readjusting itself. What is gained by many 
of the play: we want to know what a dramatis | nations in war time will be its saving. It 
persona is thinking, what makes him murder | will become aware from under its super- 
his next-door neighbor or steal his wife’s| fluous goods of its real strength. From the 
jewelry. Shakespeare resorted to the direct | play which is written under strain and com- 
method: Hamlet and Iady Macbeth talk | petition to please the American public there 
aloud. In fact, soliloquy has always been | will come the American drama. 
the method in drama until day before 
yesterday. It came when the earliest miracle 
players addressed their audiences from plat- 
forms moved through the streets. If age 
command respect, the soliloquy should stand. 
But Miss Anglin, in the revival of so modern 
a play as “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” care- 
fully eliminated every trace thereof. Her 
public would not accept the drama as an 
art. It wanted “reality.” 

And so, in the most present of all realities, 
the ‘‘ movie,” they have actually pictured for 
us what the man sees when he thinks to 
himself. We see the criminal, on the verge 
of crime, draw back his hand: he gazes into 
space, and those of us who are well-trained 
in movie tactics know that he is “looking 
backward.” Two films are combined (so 
they say), and a young man is saying good- 
bye to a pretty girl beside a gate trimmed 
with roses. He had promised to make 
good! The vision is withdrawn, the would- 
have-been criminal retreats from crime, and 
it all ends very nicely. The point is that 
here was a trick which with due enlargement 
could be transferred to the stage proper,— 
a queen, in the game of novelty. 

Certain very modern plays show the result. 
In “The Phantom Rival,’ for instance, the 
greater part of an act is made of this dream | 
ater an nee falls asleep by el 


Literary Notes. 


Eden Phillpotts is the author of a new 
book of stories, called The Human Boy and 
the War, which is just published by the 
Macmillan Company. He is perhaps best 
known to American readers as the author of 
Brunel’s Tower and The Three Brothers. nas- 
much as Mr. Phillpotts is one of the foremost 
writers of England, this last volume, spring- 
ing as it obviously does, from the dark days of 
the European conflict, will have tremendous ~ 
interest for his many American readers. 1 


Norman Angell, so G. P. Putnam’s in- 
forms us, has just published a new book F 
called The Dangers of Half Preparedness—A -— 
Plea for a Declaration of American Policy. 
At least this title of Mr. Angell’s is rather — 
less concrete than that of the book he once — 
wrote called The Great Illusion. Inasmuc 
‘as that referred unmistakably to war, ’ 
Angell has been more Seat than some of 
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as St easy oe 
ng ce | pee: " 
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| a dry voice, ‘What next?’”—William 
on Phelps, in the Yale Review. 


7. nk.» vi 
s charming preface,— 7 
I haven’t just tried to be ‘funny,’ 
* ven’t just tried to be ‘smart,’ 
Nor yet is it only for money— 
"Tis largely a matter of heart. 
Long after the laughter has ended, 
ax Years after the income is spent, . 
_ May the laughs and the loves I have blended 
_ Still deepen some human’s content.” 


Reviews. 


EVOLUTION AND SprrtruaL Lire. By 
Stewart A. McDowall. Cambridge (Eng- 
land): University Press. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1915.—This is a curious 
application of scholasticism to modern phil- 
osophical problems. The author is well 
read in philosophy, and is an enthusiastic 
evolutionist, building largely on Bergson. 
But he brings to his task the assumption 
that the doctrines of the Church of England 
are to be assumed as data, just as the schol- 
astics assumed the Roman theology in their 
discussions. Consequently a considerable 
part of his book is given over to the discussion 
of a curiously scholastic question, i.e., what 
God did before the creation. Mr. McDowall 
insists that, to overcome his loneliness, as it 
were, God voluntarily limited himself in 
the creation, so that the world as we have it 
is the world of a limited God. The creation 
was the first kenosis, as the coming of Christ 
was the second. This does not sound very 
helpful, but the work is nevertheless one 
of ability and- spiritual insight. It is not 
easy reading, and the intrusion of churchy 
assumptions is irritating, but there is a 
good deal of value to be extracted from the 
book for any one who will make the effort. 
It is the work of a strong mind in trammels. 
The author is aware that there is such a 
thing as Biblical criticism, for he alludes to 
the doubt that has been thrown on the 
discourses in John; but the importance of 
it all seems to have escaped him.- His 
sympathies, and apparently his affiliations, 
are with the High Church party, and it is 
with evident regret that he can bring no 
sure support to their conceptions of the 
sacraments, but he is true to his convictions, 
though plainly at no small cost to his feel- 
ings. One honors the man, but wishes that 
he might have opportunity to develop in a 
freer environment. 


‘ Here we have a poet whose verses come close 
<3 to all classes of men and women. Yet his 
7) style is neither cheap nor crude. His 
‘ publishers are Forbes & Co. of Chicago. 


Small, Maynard & Company announce that 
_ they have offered one hundred dollars to 
’ any bookseller whe will name a certain 
novel which is to be published by them early 
in the fall, The yet unchristened opus is by 
Arthur Hodges, and deals with New York 
artists and art dealers. . 


Dr. Algernon Tassin, assistant professor of 
English in Columbia University, has just 
completed a most interesting history called 
: The Magazine in America. Having drawn 
much of his material from memoirs of 
many famous literary persons both living 
; and dead, he has managed to give the book 
a certain informality and interest which many 
dry and ponderous ‘“‘histories’’ lamentably 
4 lack. Dearne: 


Henry James’s Dictating Experience. 


I did not dream until the year 1898 that 
> Henry James could draw a winsome, lovable, 
charming little boy, who would walk straight 
> into our hearts. This year was a notable 
year in our writer’s career; because it saw 
the publication of The Turn of the Screw, 
which I found then and find again to be the 
most powerful, the most nerve-shattering 
ghost story I have ever read. The connoting 
strength of its author’s reticence was never 
displayed to better advantage; had he 
spoken plainly, the book might have been 
barred from the mails; yet it is a great work 
of art, profoundly ethical, and making to 
, all those who are interested in the moral 
welfare of boys and girls an appeal simply 
terrific in its intensity. With none of the 
conventional machinery of the melodrama, 
with no background of horrible or threaten- 
ing scenery, with no‘hysterical language, this 
story made my blood chill, my spine curl, 
and every individual hair to stand on end. 
When I told the author exactly how I 
felt while reading it, and thanked him for 
- giving me sensations that I thought no 
author could give me at my age, he said 
. that he was made happy by my testimony. 
“For,” said he, “I meant to scare the 
whole world with that story; and you had 
uy sely the emotion that I hoped to arouse 
in everybody. When I wrote it, I was too 
ill to hold the pen; I therefore dictated the 
e thing to a Scot stenographer. I was 
o try this experiment, for I believed 
tld be able to judge of its effect 


MAKING Happiness. Epipemic. By Will- 
iam Vernon’ Backus. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.—If the author of this naive little 
treatise did not roam too far in his subject- 
matter, the book would be a delightful, 
human, and convincing document. Un- 
fortunately, after giving us some very sane 
and practical advice on good manners, 
consideration, keeping one’s temper, and 
kindred subjects, of interest to us all, Mr. 
Backus wanders off into a discussion of the 
war and its horrors. It may be difficult 
for all of us to forget the terrible European 
catastrophe. Still, this writer’s contribu- 
tions on the subject verge on the sentimental. 
He tells a story about a bull fight, and points 
a moral at the close of the little book. 
Although his intentions are obviously of the 
best, neither his tale nor its moral seem in 
the least adequate to the subject he pretends 
to discuss. The first two-thirds of the book, 
however, being free from theories, are sensible 
and worth reading. 


first to last page this 
syed not the slightest shade 


Readers who remember the achievements 
of old age, commemorated by Longfellow 
in his semi-centenary Bowdoin College poem, 
yi will doubtless be interested in this summary 
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. collapse, he would inquire | of the literary accomplishments of youth and 


Cate 
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early maturity :— 


At the age of eighteen Davidissaidtohave  — 
written his first psalm. Shelley wrote. : 


“Queen Mab,” and Mendelssohn composed % 
his music for ‘“Midsummer N ight’s Dream,”’ tes 
at eighteen. Res 
At nineteen Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis.”’ eto 
At twenty-one Disraeli wrote Vivian Grey. ee ae! 
At twenty-two Alexandre Dumas wrote ies 
plays, Voltaire’s first tragedy was brought Ae 
out, and Keats wrote “Endymion.”’ : an 
At twenty-three Horace is said to have er ot 
written his first odes, Heine published his ety < 
first songs, and Schiller’s ‘The Robbers” had oe 
made him famous. on 
a twenty-four Shakespeare wrote his first <i 
play. Ty 
At twenty-six Sheridan wrote The School for mee 
Scandal. sone 
At twenty-eight Racine wrote ‘“ Androma- ay: 


che,” and Hannah More wrote The Search nae 
after Happiness. ts 

At twenty-nine Addison’s first essays ap- 
peared, Owen Meredith published Lucile. 

At thirty Confucius began his religious : 
works. Sa 
ae thirty-one Pliny finished his German 

ar. i 

At thirty-four Luther wrote his ninety-five ; 
theses, Baxter wrote Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 
and Thomas 4 Kempis wrote Imitation of 
Christ. ; . 

At thirty-five Mohammed began the Z 
Koran, and Poe wrote ‘‘The Raven.” rae 

At thirty-six Thackeray’s Vanity Fair had " 
appeared.—The Boston Transcript. 


Journalism in the Trenches. 


Never since the dawning of the “freedom 
of the press,” perhaps, have the contents of a 
newspaper been assembled in such a strange > 
place as the trenches. ‘The astonishing fact 
about the newspapers made on the firing- 
line, is that they are brimming with the 
best of spirits. Indeed, one discovers in them 
all the variety of earnestness, wit, and humor 
most desired by editors producing their wae 
publications under normal conditions. The 
soldier-journalists work, in all sorts of weather, 
with shells hissing through the air instead of 
the musical accompaniment of the orderly 
printing-press, and one considers their journal- 
istic efforts another sign of the confident cour- 
age of his fighting compatriots. One journal 
mentioned is called The War Cry, organ of 
the 103d Brigade, and self-described as “Offi- 
cial, Humorous, Literary, and Intermittent.” 
The last epithet is especially appropriate, we 
are told, because, while the first number is 
dated January 1, the second bears the date of 
January 21. The management, or “ direc- 
tion,’ of The War Cry is ‘that of the enemy,” 
and the office in “‘ Victory Street,’’ two obvi- 
ous indications of the hopeful frame of mind 
of these emergency editors. 

Once we pass from the “‘official’’ column, 
we find the staff of The War Cry giving free 
rein to their wit in verse and prose. Even 
the space set apart for advertisements is not 
exempt, as may be judged from the offer to 
let ‘Large apartments, light and well aired, oy. 
with a fine view of the Boches.” Again we % 
are informed of ‘Special candies for the - 
Boches as New Year’s gifts. We are receiv- 
ing wholesale shipments every day, and we 
dispose of them at retail. These candies, 
which are particularly hard to digest, may 
be found in all cartridge-belts.”” Other jour- 
nals mentioned are The Cave Man, The Trench 
Gazette, Le Héraut, ete.—Literary Digest. 
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| pen to knov PSS boys fike for plouses,| 
particularly little boys with blue | “yen rt 
There, isn’t that. pretty?” 

Miss Proctor had reached up while he! 
talked, and lifted down a piece of goods that: 
she spread out for Jamie to see. The cloth 
was blue, as blue as the bluest of Jamie’s 
blouses. 

“Don’t you think that’s pretty?” Miss 
Proctor urged. ‘ 

“Yes, it is,” Jamie agreed politely. 

* But perhaps your mother told you to get 


Murray was a big boy. Jimmy 
‘that Gilbert was the finest bi ) 
United States of America, which was the 
same as in the whole world, since the atlas 
could show no other country that could 
toueh his own. 

‘When the teacher had announced ‘that a 
senior prize would be given for general — 
excellence in study, Gilbert, as soon as re-_ 


* ‘The Story BE ie doer Sun. 


Once on a time, in far Japan, 
There lived a busy little man, 
So merry and so full of fun 
a That people called him In-door Sun, 


~ 


Now In-door Sun made mirrors fine, 
Like those in your house and in mine, 
And in these looking-glasses bright 


S343 
ecto . Eats irae 
an His own face saw from morn till night. some special piece,’ Miss Proctor said as|cess came, had walked up to Jack Sumuer, 
hc she lifted her scissors. thrust his fist almost in his face, and, frown- 
ae It made him feel so very sad $i ; % : P J ee eal: 3 reas ob 
aa sae? ptead Oh, no!” Jamie said hastily. ‘She said |ing terribly, had said, ‘‘The prize is for me, 
4, . To see his face look cross and bad, s : ; ” 
- I might get anything I liked.” do you hear that? 


i: That he began to take great care 
To keep a sweet smile always there. 


y Jack had grinned and gquinted at the fist, 
2 35 And soon he found that those he knew: 


without dodging, and said, “Get it first, 
honey!” 
Then they had both gone to work like 


“That’s lovely!”? Miss Proctor exclaimed. 
“Well, I’m sure you'll like this. See, it 
exactly matches your eyes!’’ And _ she 


* Bs; All seemed to like him better, too; leaned over to hold a fold of the goods under < 

ipa For, like the mirrors, every one Jamie’s chin. beavers and kept at it ever since. Jimmy 

Eo “ Began to smile on In-door Sun! She was standing directly between Jamie felt pretty worried sometimes. ‘ ; 

2G OU Tey tii dont Ges Gay pod use and the pink-striped goods. Jamie did not] _ Their general excellence is too much 

e Pe How bright and smiling you can be; know what to do.~ alike, he sighed one afternoon when Gilbert 

+ You'll find both happiness and fun “This blouse that I have on is blue,” he had missed once, and the teacher had praised 
murmured. Jack’s Latin composition. 


es ’ In playing you’re an “‘in-door sun”! = 
j —Inez G. Thompson, in Little Folks. “Yes, I see,” said Miss Proctor, smiling. “Our teacher isn’t very praisy,” sighed 


> 
a e “How many yards does it take to make you | Jimmy again. ‘When he tells you you've 
ten J a blouse, do you know?”’ done very well indeed it’s—it’s dangerous.” ? 
Pers, Jamie’s Shopping. “Mother said two yards and a half,” said| The next morning Jack was not at school. 
oS : Jamie. “I have several blue blouses at|By and by the Sumner maid came for his 
is 7 Jamie took up the clean blue blouse that home,” he added, as he saw Miss Proctor | books. Jack had the grippe and the doctor. 
rhs: his mother had laid out for him to put on lift her scissors again. had told him he must stay in for a few days, 
a before going on an errand for her. “Have you?” said Miss Proctor, absently. | S° he wanted his books to study at home. 
ae “Mother, are all my blouses blue?” he} Smpl Jamie did not know that scissors} Jimmy was a little ashamed of himself 
oS asked. could go through cloth as fast as Miss Proc- | “for his feelings.” 
Be “Why, yes, dear, I believe they are,” his | tor’s scissors went through the blue piece.| “But,” he made excuse, “I didn’t give 
mother said. “All except the white ones They were only a bright streak. And then | Jack the grippe. He just took it himself by 


Providence. If he can’t study as well for a 
headache or something, I can’t help it.” 

Jimmy waited after school to work two 
examples, so that he could leave his arith- 
metic in his desk. He had finished and was 
pulling the key out of the lock to lock the 
schoolhouse with it and carry it across the 
road to the caretaker, when he just glanced 
at Jack Sumner’s desk and saw the Latin 
grammar lying there. 

The clock on the wall of the big, empty 
room ticked noisily many times while Jimmy 
stood stock-still, his face getting darker with 
every tick. : 

What business was it of his? Latin was 
the hardest study. If Jack got behind on 
that some,—well, it would help a lot. And 
he, Jimmy, didn’t have to lug a great heavy 
book all the way round by Sumners’. Who 
would expect it? . 

“Gilbert is perfectly fine. If he didn’t 
get the prize and I helped him any not ey 
I’d always have it against myself forever.” 4 

And—and might not Gilbert? a oe 

Jimmy’s gloomy gaze turned away from “y 
Jack’s desk. Straying about the roo git eh 
fell full on the little rack of books above = 
the teacher’s chair. The black book in | the - 
middle of the rack had gilt letters on it that ‘ 
Jimmy could see even from the door, =e 
else he knew so well what they were - that he ia 
thought he could see them. feye® 

“Holy Bible,” read Jimmy, and his ga 
fell like a stone to a knot-hole in the fl 

“The grippe was Providence but 
isn’t ‘Providence! Thy me,’ ” said 


without regard 1 to grammar. 
was, moving 


there was Miss Proctor sticking them into 
her pocket again, and folding up the two 
and a half yards of goods, while she said in 
a business-like way, ‘‘ Anything else?” 

Jamie swallowed hard. ‘‘N-o-o,” he said. 
“Oh, yes, there was! I want two spools of 
white thread, number sixty. And mother 
said to please send the slip inside the pack- 
age.” 

Jamie stood still while Miss Proctor went 
to get the thread. He could see again the 
pink-striped goods on the shelf. He blinked 
and tried to turn his eyes another way, but 
they came back. He jumped when Miss 
Proctor spoke close to him, “What are you 
looking at, Jamie?”’ 

“Why, only that piece of pink-striped 
cloth,” Jamie confessed. 

Miss Proctor stood tapping her lips with 
the points of her scissors. ‘Did you say,” 
she asked, with a queer little smile, “that 
you have another blue blouse at home?” 

And then all at once it seemed not to matter 
that the piece of blue cloth had been cut,—at 
least Miss Proctor said that it did not mat- 
ter,—and there was another quick flash of 
the scissors, and Miss Proctor rolled up the 
thread inside two and a half yards of the 
pink-striped cloth, while she laughingly agreed 
that the big and little stripes would be beau- 
tiful going round at the ends of the sleeves. 

Jamie hugged his little bundle close and 
stood still by the counter for a moment with 
Miss Proctor’s hand under his chin. He did 
not try to turn away as he had done before. 

“T think,” he confided, “that I must have 
had hundreds of blue blouses! Maybe not | 
that many,” he corrected himself, “but all of | 
them except 1 the white ones have been blue—| to « 
»—Stella Dysart, in the a. Louie 


that you have for best.” 

Jamie slipped his arms into the blouse 
sleeves and went over to the mirror to fasten 
the front buttons. 

“Why do you want to know, dear?” his 
mother asked. 

“1 was thinking,” said Jamie, ‘of the pink 
stripes in Harold’s new blouse,—a big pink 
stripe with a tiny one close beside it. Oh, 
- they’re just beautiful! And they go round 
the other way down at the ends of the 
sleeves.” 

Jamie’s mother looked at Jamie for a mo- 
ment with a little smile. “When you go 
down to the store for my thread,” she said, 
“how would you like to choose the material 
for a new blouse?”’ 

“Choose just what I’d like?” cried Jamie, 
turning swiftly from the mirror. “Oh, do 
you suppose they would have something with 
pink stripes?” 

“T think so,” said his mother. “Ves, you 
may choose just what you like, and I will 
make it up for you.” 

Half an hour later Jamie stood in front of a 
counter in the dry-goods store, and looked at 
the rows of goods on the shelves: he saw a 
piece of cloth that might have beeu the very 
one from which Harold’s new ‘blouse had 
; been cut. There were the pink stripes, big 
and little; Jamie could see how they would 
look going round at the ends» sof his sleeves. 

“What will you have this morning, Jamie?” 
. a girl behind the counter, whom Jamie knew 
-. as Miss Proctor, came over to ask. 

: “T want a blouse—I mean some cloth for a 

ao blouse,” said Jamie, backing away a little 

‘ from the hand that Miss Proctor tried to put |} 

under his chin. 

“Oh, doing your own shopping, are you?” 

, said Miss Pr peoctee ae “Well, I hap- | C 
4 + 


‘tiptoe: sete next ata and peti, : 


etween the speller 
e ee and slammed ar door: of the 


is When he had gone a ee cal on his long 
trip he saw a very familiar figure in the dis- 
tance. It was Gilbert! | 

Jimmy hurried. Perhaps he could get 
past the turn in the road before Gilbert’ got 

there. But Gilbert was too quick for him. 

“Hello, kid!” said he, as he came swinging 
up. “Did you O. K. those two examples 
allright?” — 

One of Gilbert’s best ways was that he 
could always remember what you had on 
your mind. 

“Yes, I did,’’ answered Jimmy, briefly, 
trying to push on to the cross-roads. Possi- 
bly he looked out of the tail of his eye at the 
stout grammar, thrusting itself above the 
edge of the book-bag, and so Gilbert looked, 
TOG. un 

With a whoop like a delichted Indian 
Gilbert grabbed it. 

“Jimmy, you are gold!” he shouted. ‘I 
was tramping back for that. I found it and 
laid it out to bring for Jack, and I walked 

- . fight by it with the eyes of a bat. Maybe, 
if I fly, I can catch up to the hockey crowd 
yet. But, here, you needn’t go any farther ‘ 
it’s for me to take it the rest of the way.” 

“No, no!” said Jimmy. ‘You go on and 
fly. It isn’t far now, I’d just as lief finish.’’ 

Which was the exact truth, for a light 

heart had shortened the way to “nothing at 

ale i 

“T’m glad,” said Jimmy to himself, with 
a somewhat breathless giggle, ‘“‘that he 
doesn’t know I was so slow at it. He is 
perfectly fine! Gilbert is the perfectly 
finest boy I ever saw, whether he gets the 
prize or not. I guess, anyway, some things 
they don’t give prizes for are better than 
those they do.’’—Sally Campbell, in The 
Presbyterian. 


The Uninvited Guest. 


: Anyone who has visited Burlington-on- 
‘ Lake-Champlain will recall the stately old 
4 elms arching the streets and will remember 
F too that it is just the sort of pleasant and 
| leisurely large town where the gray squirrels 
choose to abide. To see them frisking among 
the trees and even along the well-used walks 
is very common indeed. The children here 
are kind to their little friends-in-fur, who in 
return have become quite tame; often they 
frolic on the front porches of the homes and 
sometimes are even tempted inside the door. 
This leads me to my story—a true one—for 
I was there! 

Our rooms were on the second floor, and 
_ below us lived a young man who was very 
fond of the squirrels and often played with 
them on the door-step, feeding them peanuts 
- from his hands. One day I was at the piano 
_ practising most intently when suddenly I 

heard the dishes rattling upon the tea-table 
st behind me. I looked and_ beheld 
irre | Nutkins calmly seated in the midst 


I was amid but 
of broken cups and] 


results, 

Soon I: heard. little animal feet pattering 
down the stairs, and I returned to the parlor 
| expecting to find a wreck of the tea-table. 
To my great surprise all was in perfect order. 
Not even a cup upset! It seemed almost 
unbelievable—a dream too good to be true! 
But true it is, every word! Some one has 
wondered if the Chopin waltz lured the little 
fellow through the open door up the stairs 
to my room, or if perhaps he came for an 
afternoon cup of tea. 

There may be many causes for the call, 
though but one result, not a bad one, and 
“‘All’s well that ends well. ”’— Mary E, Cowles, 
in Our Dumb Animals. 


Indoor Sunshine. 


A Postscript to a Letter. 


If you ever have a really idle moment, 
then take this page and get acquainted 
with that little chum of mine, who will 
have to keep her bed for a month or two 
longer. Fortunately, her stay-abed hours 
are filled with the things she loves to do 
with brushes, crayons, and the typewriter, 
on which the delicate little ten-year-old 
is an expert. Her verses and stories and 
sketches are at least unusual. Last week, 
on several sheets of paper, she evolved the 
‘Life History of Bailey Van Duke,” 3 months 
(in his cradle), 3 years, 7 years, 16, 35, 50, 
70, and go, the final one being a dried-up 
nutmeg of a man, in a big roller chair. How 
we laughed! ‘Then she devised a magazine, 
called The Falling Star, in order to be sure 
of having her ‘articles’ accepted. Then 
she sent a letter from her sick-room to her 
grandmother’s :— 


Dearest Grandma,—How-de-do? 
We're the same, both me and you. 
All the time just sick, sick, sick,— 
We must try to get well, quick. 


I have horrid Bright’s disease; 

You have colds that make you sneeze. 
Scarlet fever’s ’round, I hear, 

Also abscess in the ear. 


But, dearest Grandma, I must stop, 
For mother’s bringing in the mop. 
But now I hope that it will seem 
You’re nearer to your 

CATHERINE. 


The kid has the typewriter placed beside 
her bed and does her own typing,—fully 
as well and as quickly as I do mine; and 
her spelling and punctuation are always 
correct. 

Sometimes the funny mood changes and 
she writes something more nearly poetic. 
Last March, in the midst of the snows, she 
wrote the following :— 


Marcu. 


Here’s blowy March come ’round again; 
No scent of Spring is in the air. 

It seems a different time of year, 
For snow is everywhere. 


I cannot hear a robin sing 
From any twig or tree; 

No meadow-larks are piping forth 
Their songs so merrily. 


The sparrow is the only bird 
That sings a happy song, 

And still it snows, and snows, and snows,— 
Do you not think it wrong? 


kiddie imagined herself about fifty. 
written to her most intimate playmate. 


Travelling back to those childhood days, 

Back to the days gone by, 

Many a time I think of them,— 
Think of them—and sigh. 


Romping around among the trees, 
You and I together, 

Playing dolls in the nursery 
When it was stormy weather,— 


It was 


Those days come back so clear to me, | 
Clear as the sky on a cloudless day: 

Dearest, do they come back to you,— 
Days when we used to play? 


How He Lost His Friends. 


He was always wounding their feelings, 


making sarcastic or funny remarks at their 
expense. 

He was cold and reserved in his manner, 
cranky, gloomy, pessimistic. 

He was suspicious of everybody. 

He never threw the doors of his heart wide 
open to people, or took them into his confi- 
dence. 

He was always ready to receive assistance 
from them, but always too busy or too stingy 
to assist them in their time of need. 

He regarded friendship as a luxury to be 
enjoyed instead of an opportunity for ser- 
vice. 

He never learned that implicit, generous 
trust is the very foundation-stone of friend- 
ship. 

He never thought it worth while to spend 
time in keeping up his friendships. 

He did not realize that friendship will not 
thrive on sentiment alone—that there must 
be service to nourish it. 

He did not know the value of thoughtful- 
ness in little things. 

He borrowed money from them. 

He was not loyal to them, 

He never hesitated to sacrifice their repu- 
tation for his advantage. 

He was always saying mean things about 
them in their absence. 

He measured them by their ability to ad- 
vance him.— Success. 


The teacher had been talking about a hen 
sitting on eggs, says English Country Life, 
and, with the incubator in mind, asked if 
eggs could be hatched in any other way. 

“Yes, sir,” said an experienced person of 
nine. ‘Put ’em under a duck.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contri $ from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to aeeey children, in their own homes, o¢ in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. et children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who hing take children to board or free of charge. 

tt year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant dem for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cumex, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 


“oe R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Phill  ¥. De Normandie, 
George We Fox Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 
=. Jr., M rs. George T. illiam H. » Rev. 
Sydney B. Se ekg Augusta * Williams, M.D. 
KER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


In this “looking backward” poem, the | 


= : ‘ "Work Hoi the Work’s Sake! 


Work thou for pleasure! paint or sing or carve 

: The thing thou lovest though the body starve. 
> Who works for glory misses oft the goal; 

es Who works for money coins his very soul. 

{- Work for the work’s sake then, and it may be 
That these things shall be added unto thee. 
—Kenyon Cox. 


: Olympia Morata. 


A MexpratvAL MARGARET FULLER. 


’ = MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN.* 


Part I. 


A certain famous English historian wrote, 
while still busy with his History of the 


Revolution, in a letter to a friend: ‘The 
: public desires novels and romances; why do 
they not look for these in history? For it 


is in history that we find human life acting 
itself out under the most varying conditions 
and with the pre-eminent charm of reality.” 
These words are quoted by Jules Bonnet at 
the beginning of his preface to the fourth 
edition of his charming Life of Olympia 
Morata, written in 1866. 
More than twenty years ago this biography 
es of a daughter of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation was put into my hands by 
the late Dr. Andrew Peabody, then Plummer 
Professor of Ethics at Harvard University, 
; who suggested that I should translate parts 
t of the book and bring it before American 
; readers. 
“When I was editor of the North American 
6 Review,” he said, “I intended to translate 
this biography myself; but the time has 
slipped by and the work has never been 
done. ‘You are interested in famous women; 
- why not prepare a monograph describing the 
remarkable experiences and lofty character 
of this Italian woman, who lived in Ferrara 
’ and died in Heidelberg and embodied the 
best elements of Italian culture and German 
Protestant piety?”’ 
pe It is more than fifteen years since Dr. 
: Peabody brought the life of Olympia Morata 
to my notice, and the leisure and inclination 
to carry out his suggestion has only now 
come to me. During two journeys in Italy 
- I carried with me a small biography of 
5 Olympia Morata and visited the magnificent 
; ducal palace of the Este family in Ferrara, 
in the hope that there I should find some 
: incentive which should lead me at once to 
¥ * begin the work. Perhaps in that deserted 
: _ city I hoped to unearth some faded portrait 
- of Olympia which should serve to bring her 
elusive personality more vividly before my 
mind. But no trace of the brilliant court 
- life of the Renaissance remains to-day in 
that flat, fever-haunted city of Ferrara save 
a few noble, imperishable buildings—shells 
from which the souls have long since fled. 
Dia, Among the solitary, moss-grown streets of 
a ~ the Giovecca we hoped to find the humble 
pins home of Professor Morata, from which his 
daughter every day went forth to receive 
o lessons in that magnificent ducal castle,— 
that noble monument to the Renaissance 
which is to-day desecrated and made to 
serve only sordid business purposes. 
Wherever I wandered, in Ferrara or in the 
Ney larger Italian cities, I eagerly asked in my 


* Author of “St. Theresa,” in Famous Wyanien [Series, 
gaa “Wit and Wisdom of George Meredeay is 


Moiata, Be ere I was surprised at the 
blank look of ignorant astonishment which 
followed my request. ~ 
will Margaret Fuller’s life be as completely 
forgotten in her native town and country? 
For in her own century, and in Ferrara, 
Olympia might well stand side by side with 


highest culture attainable for a woman in her 
age. 


pedantic court of the Queen of Navarre, 


court ladies, and accustomed also to listen 


audience which neither accepted nor rejected 
with keen sympathy. 


Renée, daughter of Louis XII., was united 


family and the seat of a famous university, 


house we find the dwelling-place of Celio 


halting Italian for a photograph of Olympia 
——— 


tious father. ; 
studies may be noted when v 
at the age of twelve years as . being ab 
talk in the language of Virgil and Homer | 
such famous scholars as Lilio Giraldi and 

Bartholomew Ricci Caleagnini. a. 

Thus Olympia’s childhood passed; but 
:did she have a childhood? Like Madame de 
Staél she seems to have been born without 
anormal child’s love of play and to have been 
almost morbid in her early and passionate = 
joy in study. Unlike Madame de Staél — 
she was unselfish, and, being one of a large — 
family, she had younger brothers and sisters 
to care for, for her position as the eldest 
daughter of a poor’ professor necessitated 
such domestic work. Poor Olympia might 
not have pursued her classical education 
far amid her home cares had she remained 
with her family, and her father (we hear 
nothing of her mother’s sentiments) welcomed 
with joy the opportunity which came to 
her to go to the Este Palace as a companion 
and fellow-student of the young Princess, 
who was the daughter of the famous Renée. 

The wise Duchess of Ferrara, who herself 
had been brought up in the brilliant court 
of Margaret of Angouléme, determined that 
her little daughter, now growing out of ~* 
childhood, should receive the best possible 
education. She had already enjoyed the 
advantages of tutors in Latin and Greek, 
and she also babbled fragments of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero when scarcely out of 
the nursery; but all her lessons she had 
received alone, and her mother knew that an 
added zest for study would come if she had a 
young companion. 

Professor Morata was well known at the 
court, and Renée had often heard of his 
brilliant daughter’s intellectual achievements, 
and now selected her gladly for the com- 
panion and friend of the young Anne d’ Este. 
The choice of the Duchess of Ferrara was 
equal to a command, and the position ac- 
companied by a welcome salary, so that 
Professor Morata was himself glad to have his 
beloved child delivered from domestic drudg- 
ery. 

The change from the narrow frugal home 
life of Professor Morata to the Este Palace 
was to Olympia like the realization of a 
dream, and wholly new and most delightful 
experiences followed; for the studies shared 
by Olympia with the young Princess were 
not only lessons from books, but literary 
recitations and the acting of the best plays; 
indeed, all the gay, social life of the brilliant 
court was open to her. Five years older 
than Anne d’ Este, Olympia was about 
fourteen when she went to make her home 
in the castle; but the friendship between the 
two young girls ceased only with death. 

Renée had a natural pride in her own little 
daughter’s progress, but she also gave 
Olympia a very warm share of her sympathy 
and affection. Besides the Duchess and the 3 
eminent Jittérateurs who belonged in Ferrara, — i 
there were many distinguished men of letters — 
who passed through the city and remained _ 
for shorter or longer periods to become 
acquainted with its famous literary society. a 

When the Pope, Paul III., was travelling 
through Italy with his great cortége of 
ates and secretaries, he sent word tc 
‘Duke of Ferrara that he should rest th 
a season and make him : 

‘to recei 


- Four centuries hence, 


tt mee Tina 
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Margaret Fuller as a representative of the 


Although resembling Margaret Fuller 
in her capacity for assimilating classical 
learning and in her vigorous and masculine 
mental qualities, Olympia was far superior 
to her in her moral qualities. 

* Renée of France, the daughter of the stern 
little Breton woman Queen Anne, owed her 
love of literature to the influence which the 
brilliant. Margaret of Angouléme exerted 
over her education. 

Her mother had never recovered from her 
disappointment at the birth of a daughter 
when she had expected a son, and she died 
broken-hearted soon after Renée’s birth. 
The little motherless princess grew up in the 


accustomed to hear the profoundest theo- 
logical questions lightly discussed by the 


to the most famous reformers while they 
expounded their new doctrines to an attentive 


their opinions, but listened to them always 


On the 28th of June, 1528, this same 
in marriage to Hercules d’ Este and became 
Duchess of Ferrara. 

Ferrara, the home of the famous Este 


was at this period the favorite meeting- 
place for distinguished poets and scholars. 
Here we may still see the modest home of 
Tasso, and not far from this now deserted 


Caleagnini. To Ferrara also came Clément 
Marot and Calvin, and the poet Ariosto 
gave much of his time and talent to the daily 
amusement of the Este family. The sharp- 
witted French Princess Renée—still French, 
though far from France—found her intel- 
lectual interest in the theological problems 
of the time gradually leading her into ardent 
sympathy with the new religious ideas that 
were harshly dividing the Christian world. 

Among the eminent literary people who 
adorned the court of the Este family was 
Prof, Peregrino Morata. He was born in 
Virgil’s country at Mantua toward the close 
of the fifteenth century; and, drawn by an 
irresistible attraction to the study of Greek 
and Latin, he lectured in the most celebrated 
universities in Italy. Alphonse d’ Este, 
upon hearing of his reputation for learning, 
sent for him to come to Ferrara and act as 
tutor for his two sons, the brothers of 
Hercules d’ Este. It is with the daughter of 
this distinguished scholar that this brief 
biographical sketch is concerned. 

At an age when most children were learn- 
ing the A, B, ‘C’s of one language Olympia 
was being taught the names of the great 
Greek and Latin writers. She had her first 
reading lesson from Homer, and eyen in her 
infancy the language of the Greeks and 
Romans was more familiar to her ears 
than her own. At an absurdly young age 
Professor Morata engaged a classical tutor 
for his daughter, and in Chilian Sincpius | IL 
Oars) De ay a second and equally ambi- | 


a 
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in. the Petpertepantt had eloaea men only | 
ila, through pooks. The classical world had 
|seemed more real to her than the world of 
;}her own century. But out of her classical 
cloister this highly: educated young girl was 
to be called to take her ae in a severe 
school of suffering. 

(To be Continued) 


_ garden filled hem Sect and ornamented 
with | fountains, grottos, and colonnades. 

Marble baths were hidden in among the 
3 shrubbery of the exquisitely arrayed garden, 

-and innumerable tropical birds had nests in 

the curious trees, and made it seem like a 
x terrestrial paradise. Each moment of the 
r Pope’s visit was filled by some entertainment 
of a literary nature. Little did the young 
girl who was a joyous looker-on at all these 
gorgeous fétes realize that her own future 
happiness was closely concerned with ‘these 
long secret conversations between the Pope 
and the Duke d’ Este, apparently of so 
friendly a nature, and seemingly so remote 
from her gay young life. 

The progress of the Reformation in Italy, 
as we all know, was not rapid. The daring 
words of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio 
had been systematized by Lorenzo Valla and 
popularized by Savonarola, and the awaken- 
ing of interest in letters and art had led to the 
examination of manuscripts and monuments; 
“ but intellectual curiosity rather than religious 
enthusiasm prevailed among the Italian 
- reformers. 

Understanding the danger which would 
result from the spread of liberal opinions, 

in 1543 Paul III. issued a papal bull, institut- 
ing the new court of the Inquisition in Italy. 
On six cardinals were conferred the title 
and authority of the Inquisition as generals 
of the faith. 

In spite of the fierce opposition which this 
court created in an Italy which had just been 
awakened to the intellectual joy of free 
thought and free speech, the policies of the 

_ Pope triumphed. Naples, Florence, and 
Venice were humiliated, - and Ferrara, 
heretofore the centre of the new learning and 
the refuge of exiled scholars from all over 
Europe, had soon herself to submit to papal 

! control. 

. The Pope knew well that the Court of 

Ferrara was a hotbed of heresy. His visit 

there had been carefully planned, in order 

‘ that he might hear for himself some of the 

opinions of the learned men who did not dare 
proclaim their advanced views in other parts 
of Italy. 

Although surrounded by liberal theo- 
logians,—heretics in the eyes of the Roman 
Church,—Olympia during her girlhood had 
very little interest in theology, new or old. 
Her love for learning contented itself wholly 

with classical studies, and the religious 

_ discussions which were absorbing the atten- 

_ tion of those with whom she lived made 

slight i impression upon her growing mind. 

In the palace of the Duke of Este there 

lived a young princess named Lavinia de 

Rovere of the house of Urbin, famous for 

_ her great love of philosophy. She was soon 

te Senne Paolo dad’ Orsini, the son of the 

ar ving outgrown the 
ood, Lavinia and her 
time to the discussion 
relating | ig the new religion. As 


The Great Neutral. 


Iam the Neutral Journalist who wanders 
round Europe: I am absolutely impartial. 
I am absolutely trustworthy. My perfect 
integrity is vouched for at the head of all my 
articles. Pleasant it is to come over to 
London, sell one set of articles to the Boom 
Press and another to the Gloom Press, and 
then sit down with smiling face and begin 
an article for Germany: “I sit in a hovel 
amongst the ruins of Fleet Street, with the 
wreck of the armoured fort of St. Paul’s in 
view. I hear a stir outside. A wild mob of 
conscientious objectors is beating a recruiting 
officer to death. Such things happen hourly 
in defeated Albion.” My series of London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham— 
all in ashes—has proved so successful that I 
propose to cover all the large towns and con- 
struct a Baedeker of ruins. 

Yet I pride myself more on my work for 
England’s Press. My German articles have 
all to be in the same vein. Only the Boom 
Press exists in Germany. But in England 
one can vary one’s view and do artistic work. 
You must have read my story of the struggle 
for the last sausage in a Frankfort butcher’s 
shop—how the troops intervened and the 
crowd attacked them, and how ultimately 
1,400 civilians were mown down with ma- 
chine guns—and the sausage was eaten by 
the General Officer commanding the Army 
Corps that suppressed the rising. You must 
also have seen my description of the KaAIsER 
—his white hair, bent shoulders, deathlike 
look as he passed, protected by his Guards 
from the wild fury of the Berlin mob. Of 
course I have another Kaiser, the bright 
smiling man whose youth seems to have been 
renewed by the War, who waves his hand to 
the madly enthusiastic crowds waiting round 
the Palace for a glimpse of their divinity. 

You must have read my secret interviews 
with distinguished Germans, who whispered 
to me that HInDENBURG had thrown down 
his sword and declared that, if the useless 
slaughter did not cease, he would march on 
Berlin. I have told you their promises of 
bloody revolutions and fierce risings. Also 
I have given you interviews with other dis- 
tinguished Germans, who confided to me that 
now Germany could turn out one submarine 
and one Zeppelin every week-day and two on 
Sundays, and I have thrilled you with the 
details of the great trade war which will come 
directly peace is .declared, when Germany 
will win back all her wealth by selling every- 
thing fifty per cent. below cost. 

How my dinners vary in that strange 
Teutonic land! I pay twenty marks for 
two tiny slices of fish, a thin piece of in- 
digestible potato bread, and a section of 
rancid sausage. At other times I spend two 
marks and get a delightful meal which could 
not be procured in a London restaurant for 
five shillings. I walk through Berlin and 
see scarcely a cripple or a wounded man. I 
at sacign know that \ sige per cent. of 


German ‘sated owing to the skill of 
German doctors, go back to the Front in a 
-week. To other English readers I confide 
that all the maimed, wounded, and blind are 
sent into the very centre of Germany. ‘There 
are huge districts without a whole man in 
them. 8 

Did you ask for the actual facts? I will 
give you one—and it is this: the only per- 
sons in Germany whose waist meastirements 
have increased in the War are the neutral 
journalists —Punch. 


Supervision of Play. 


of looking into a book in order to learn how 
to make a kite? And with what utter scorn 
would any one have received the suggestion 
that he had better not begin whittling until 
he had read printed directions about the 
process? But the Boy Scout is abroad in the 
land, and it is not for parents to smile at 
such a picture as is presented in the follow- 
ing :— 

“Two boys sat on a log whittling. Con- 
versation had ceased, and they both seemed 
absorbed in their work. Presently the 
younger one became aware of the silence, and 
glanced at the older boy. He gave an 
exclamation and jumped to his feet. ‘Why,’ 
he cried, ‘you are making a knife out of wood 
Isn’t ita beauty! Is it a dagger?’ 

“*No,’ replied the other, ‘it is a paper- 
knife for opening letters and cutting the pages 
of magazines. It is for father’s desk, for his 
birthday.’ 

““Tt’s a dandy!’ continued the youngster. 
‘How can you make such fine things? Why 
can’t I do that kind of work?’ 

«Vou can do it,’ replied Ralph, ‘but just 
now there are several reasons why you don’t.’ 

“What are they?’ 

“Well, in the first place you start to whittle 
without having any clear idea of what you 
are at work on. It’s for all the world like 
setting out to walk without knowing where 
you are going. If you start that way, the 
probabilities are that you will get nowhere, 
and when you get back and father asks where 
you have been, you say, “Oh, nowhere; just 
took a walk.’ ‘That’s the way with your 
knife work. You just whittle and make a lot 
of chips, and when you get through you have 
nothing to show for your time and labor. If 
you want to know a secret—I never start to 
cut without first making a careful sketch of 
just what I want to make, with all the im- 
portant dimensions on it. 

“* Another reason you don’t get any 
results is that you don’t know how to hold 
your knife, and still another is that you work 
| with a dull tool.’ ...” 

Let there be no muttering about ‘‘a modern 
Sanford and Merton.” ‘The choosing of a 
useful paper-cutter instead of a picturesque 
dagger; the workmanlike making of a 
sketch before slicing off the first sliver; the 


the knife and to the kind of knife: this de- 
liberate preference for the best, once thought 
peculiar to adults, is now rather more char- 
acteristic of children, who leave it to their 
elders to go in for the merely interesting. 
The passage quoted is taken from the in- 
‘troduction to a book called ‘Carpentry and 
Woodwork,” by Prof. Edwin W. Foster, one 


Yesterday, what boy would have thought 


attention to the proper method of holding 


of a series of eleven forming the ‘‘ Work and 
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Play Books” (Doubleday, Page; $1 net 
each). ‘The set is ‘‘planned and written to 
meet the widespread demand for vocational 
training in home and school.’’ It includes, 
in addition to the volume named and a 
“Guide and Index”’ volume, ‘“‘Home Decora- 
tion,” by Prof. Charles F. Warner; ‘‘Elec- 
tricity and Its Every-Day Uses,”’ by Prof. 
John F. Woodhull; ‘Housekeeping,’ by 
Elizabeth Hale Gilman; ‘‘Working in 
Metals,’’ by Charles Conrad Sleffel; ‘‘ Needle- 
craft,”” by Effie Archer Archer; ‘Outdoor 
Work,” by Mary Rogers Miller; ‘‘ Outdoor 
Sports and Games,’ by Claude Miller; 
“Mechanics, Indoors and Out,” by Fred T. 
Hodgson; and ‘‘Gardening and Farming,” 
by Ellen Eddy Shaw. ‘These books are well 
described by the publishers as ‘‘ textbooks in 
story form.’”’ ‘They undertake to beguile the 
boy or girl into ‘‘ doing useful work as the best 
kind of fun.” It would not be easy to think 
of anything within the range of a young per- 
son’s capabilities that is not presented in 
them. They show how to make a sun-dial, 
build an aéroplane, light a summer camp by 
electricity, arrange flowers, weave rugs, take 
care of yourself if you are lost in the woods, 
raise chickens, and a thousand other things. 
They inform as well as instruct, for in them 
are answers to such questions as, What tools 
did a boy use in the seventeenth century? 
Why is every toad worth twenty dollars to 
the garden he blesses with his presence? 
How were the pyramids built? 

For what it attempts to do, the set may 
be heartily commended. ‘The directions are 
plain and full, the type is large, and the 
illustrations numerous and directly related 
tothe text. Some of the enterprises described 
are too ambitious for most persons for 
whom the books are designed, but there are 
plenty left, and one likes to see a bold com- 
prehensiveness that does not fear to offer 
feats that may tax the energies of the har- 
diest. 

One’s quarrel with the sort of thing repre- 
sented by volumes like these is not with 
what it does, but with what it professes 
to do. Supervised play is as old as children. 
We may think of it more definitely than 
our ancestors thought of it; develop it, 
work out its philosophy, pay it the final 
tribute of elevating it to the plane of a 
fetich, but all this does not make it a new 
thing under the sun. What is new is only 
our discovery that we haye discovered it, 
and a concomitant conviction that it is the 
corner-stone of education. We are not 
satisfied to allow it a place in the curriculum; 
it must be formally acknowledged as the 
queen of the sciences and the arts, or we 
write ourselves down as knowing no more 
about pedagogy than Socrates. Witness the 
following imaginary dialogue:— 

““What did you do in school to-day, son?’ 

““Oh, the same old story—Cicero, geom- 
etry, ancient history, and all that sort of 
tiresome thing.’ 

““What’s the matter, John? 
interested in your work?’ 

“*Ve-es—but what’s the good of it all? A 
fellow isn’t going to grind out Latin verbs 
and geometry formulas when he’s through 
school. I wish I could make something or do 
something really useful and interesting.’ 

“Ah, that’s what I said when I was your 
age, but’—and then you proceeded to give 
John (or perhaps it was Mary—boy or girl, 
it’s very much the same) a heart-to-heart 


Aren’t you 
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talk about ‘mind training’ and— ‘mental 
discipline’ > igh; 
. “But, own up, now—didn’t you all the time 
have an uneasy feeling you couldn’t over- 
come that perhaps, after all, the boy was 
right? 

‘.. The Boy Scout movement, the Camp 
Fire Girls, the Montessori Method, the Gary 
School System—all point to the new educa- 
tional idea—the idea of work that is play, .. .”’ 

If this bit of dialectics is to be ignored as 
publisher’s enthusiasm, what shall we say 
to the declaration of a play-supervisor and 
ipso facto an educator, that ‘‘we are com- 
ing to-day to see that the best preparation 
for life is living; and play, representing as 
it does the life of the past, is much nearer 
to a life of business or politics or society 
than is the schoolroom and its studies’’? 
How shall we reply to the authoritative 
pronouncement that baseball is a better 
kind of training than the tasks of the school- 
room, since these teach ‘‘ deferred judgment,” 
while the game stimulates quick and accurate 
judgment, which is what we want in life? 

One is tempted to set one of these pas- 
sages against the other:— 

““What did you do in school to-day, son?’ 

“Oh, same old story—baseball, basket- 
ball, track, and all that sort of tiresome thing.’ 

“*What’s the matter, John? Aren’t you 
interested in your work?’ 

““*Ye-es—but what’s the good of it all? A 
fellow isn’t going to throw a ball and run 
races when he’s through school.’”’ 

But this composite is no doubt tainted with 
the fatal deferred judgment of the school- 
room; snap judgment would prize play— 
even supervised play—above work. 

It would, that is, if there were any difference 
between play and work. But, common 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
work is only misdirected play; play— 
supervised play—is the only right kind of 
work. Do your work in the spirit of play, 
and play it is. This is the advantage of 
supervised play; there is some one there to 
see that you do it in the proper spirit. Many 
persons are ready to admit that some work 
may be performed as play, but they stick 
at the doctrine that all work may be so 
performed, or even ought to be so performed. 
If school is really to prepare for life, they 
are inclined to’ask, should it not prepare 
for those hard hours when there is no play- 
supervisor around to show one how to romp 
through a disagreeable job as if one were 
merely trying to steal second? All work 
and no play is generally regarded as a poor 
formula. Does reversing it make it much 
better? Will the identification of work and 
play result in automatically abolishing 
the idea of the former? Is it not likely 


to lead children into the error of mistaking 


play—supervised play—for work? Should 
there not be something to contrast with 
play, so that the latter’s. virtues shall not 
pass unnoticed for want of a background? 
Is it possible for boys and girls to have as 


‘|keen zest for play if everything they do is 


play, as they would have if occasionally they 
did something else? Will they not one day 
be found making an unpedagogical distinction 
between required play and real play? 

But there would be no progress if people 
stopped to answer impertinent questions, 
and supervised play is one of our chief 
signs of progress. ‘‘New York,” Prof. 
Zueblin records proudly, 
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“is taking play |our educational fa 


‘ era 
seriously.” 
ployed to direct play in this city’ 


stop with the lower grades. Boston has 
made athletics compulsory for all pupils in 


her high schools, and has worked out: an — 


elaborate programme of courses for boys 
and girls. 
chance it is called work instead of super- 
vised play—counts two points each year. 
Boys must make one of the two points in 
military drill—that is, carriage and posture. 
In their first year, they must qualify in a 
dash, one form of jumping, putting the shot, 
chinning, and swimming. Girls must choose 
one or more forms of outdoor recreation 
from a list that includes archery, golf, rowing, 
skiing, cross-country walking, horseback 
riding, and some other activities. The 
colleges are waking up to the ludicrousness 
of ‘‘athletics” in which a dozen students play 
and several hundred cheer, and are pre- 
scribing a minimum of physical exercise and 
attainment for everybody. ‘This is excellent. 
Some supervised play is necessary. But 
we shall not go far wrong in regarding it 
as a necessary evil. Supervised play is 
better than no play. But it is not better 
than spontaneous play. 

Few things are more comic than the 
astonishment—not often confessed—of a 
supervisor of play who happens to come upon 
a game or a use of apparatus which was 
devised by the untutored minds of children. 
Lucky for them if he finds it scientific, or 
is so broad-minded as not to condemn it 
even though it is more enjoyable than 
logical. One or two experiences of the sort 
might recall to him that the original super- 
visors of play were not men and women, 
but boys and girls. We are accustomed to 
think of the days of tradition as ending 
with the invention of writing. But it is 
not from books that successive generations 
of boys and girls still learn the games they 
play, nor is it from their parents. These 
things are handed down from older children 
to younger by word of mouth, oral tradition 
as genuine as that of any Indian tribe. 
Like other oral tradition, the story doubt- 
less undergoes alterations; the game is not 
played in 1916 precisely as it was played 
in 1816. But is this a disadvantage? Is 
the custom of recording it in a book and 
of referring to the book to see that it is 
being played correctly an unmixed gain? In 


its origin, supervised play was justifiable 


enough. It supplied the want of play, 
whether that want arose from lack of op- 
portunity, as in cities which had paid little 
attention to park space, or from the rarer 
but more tragic lack of knowing how to play. 
But every discovery nowadays must im- 
mediately be inflated into a science and 
universally applied. So with thisone. Why 
should the principles observed in supervised 
play be limited to children of narrow op- 


portunities? And so it has begun to look as - 


if all play in cities of more than five thousand 
was destined to be of the new brand. f 
The theory is that only supervised play is 
true play. The opposite is nearer the truth. 
It cannot be declared too emphatically tha: 
supervised play is only a substitute for 
supervised play. It is often a necessary ¢ 
even a happy substitute. It has enlist 
the generous services of an army of pu 
spirited men and women, who, b 


playgrounds. Nor does supervision always _ 


The work—for by some queer 


our cots in the vestry itself. 
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|in a worse predicament than even the foolish 


3u the Ree inient-atoused by their 
should not be : allowed to blind us 
to the fact that they are doing an exceptional 


“$2 rather than a general work, bridging over 
a gap and not building the main road. 


We 
must supervise play as we must supervise 
reading. The necessity is unwelcome, but 
cannot be blinked. The danger is that we 
shall supervise not wisely but too well. The 
golden rule is to supervise as little as we 
can.—R. J. Davis, in The Nation. 


Cape Cod Tent Preaching Mission. 


HENRY G. IVES. 


On Friday, June 9, at one o’clock, the 
Rev. Herman F. Lion of Berlin, Mass., 
Mr. Robert M. L. Holt of Pittsfield, Mass., 
and myself left the South Station for Sand- 
wich, Mass. 

We had met once before for a few minutes 
to discuss in a very general way the kind of 
work we were to undertake. To each of 
us it was a new venture, and we realized that 
it called for ability in which we had not 
previously tested ourselves. The only reason 
that led us to take it up was our feeling 
that the work should be done, and we had 
no right to refuse the opportunity pre- 
sented in this way. 

Naturally, each man felt as the gladiators 
used to do when they passed before the 
Roman emperor and saluted him, saying, 
“© Ceasar, we who are about to die salute 
thee!”’ 

The Cesar in this particular instance was 
Mr. Nobbs, the secretary for New England, 
who saw us off at the station and wished 
us Godspeed until he should join us the fol- 
lowing day. 

_ On arriving at Sandwich, we went to the 
hotel and engaged a room until the tent 
equipment could be looked over and set 
up. The best site appeared to be alongside 
of the old Unitarian church the parish of 
which was founded in 1638. Its interior 
is most beautiful, having been restored by 
a Boston architect some years ago. Mr. 
B. G. Bartley, to whom the equipment had 

been sent, interested himself to make us 
thoroughly welcome; and we made it at 
once clear that we recognized our position as 
the guests of the Sandwich church. They 
responded most graciously, and our week’s 
stay in their midst formed friendships that 
will never be outgrown. Incessant rain and 
cold weather made it impossible for us to 
use the tent after it was put up, so we met 
in the cosey vestry beneath the church, and 
the ladies allowed us to use the kitchen for 
cooking and eating. One night we spread 
For the rest 
of the time we found the sleeping tent quite 
_ Possible, though one evening our blankets 
2 were quite damp. | 
_ The humor of the situation soon developed 
self. Each man confessed that he had in- 
sted in an especially heavy meal on leaving 
Boston, fearing that camp life would re- 
his diet. Then there was found in the 
nent a ro of carpet, improperly placed 
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virgins found themselves in. We agreed 
not to let this latter fact become known to 


our orthodox friends. + 

The tent itself, twenty by forty feet, 
went up with three of us looking after it in 
an hour’s time, the church building giving 
us an alignment to follow. Is there not a 
lesson for the unchurched in this fact? 
Could they not align their lives more suc- 
cessfully if they build them up alongside of 
the church? Then we put out the sleeping- 
tent, twelve by fourteen, back of the large 
tent, and we placed the big sign, bearing the 
legend, ‘Unitarian Services, the Friendly 
Gospel of Jesus,” outside the church. Our 
little posters which bore the following state- 
ment: “Unitarian Tent Meetings. Pur- 
poses: To Preach the Love of God, To 
Promote Neighborly Love, To Declare the 
Righteous Laws of Life, To Advance the 
Kingdom of God in the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ,’”’ were placed around the town. 


By this time the people of this peaceful 


community became aware that something 
was happening in their midst. Children 
came up and asked us when the circus would 
begin. An orthodox minister wished us 
good weather and went on his way. Later 
in the week one-half to two-thirds of his 
people came to our meetings and expressed 
the wish that he had joined with us. The 
proprietor of the hotel was most kind through- 
out the time that we were there, sending us 
food and introducing us to Unitarians who 
might be of service. 

Rain prevented a meeting on Saturday 
evening, so Mr. Nobbs, who had by this 
time joined us, preached on Sunday evening 
on ‘The Value of Church-going,’’ using 
the church itself. Polite interest in the cause 
was expressed, and his sermon was duly ap- 
preciated; but the enthusiasm had not yet 
arrived. The people of the church were 
quite disheartened, being without a minister 
and having become somewhat divided 
among themselves. A promising young 
Syrian, Mr. Khuki, had just come to be 
with them for a month. He seemed very 
glad to see us and shared our camp life for 
some of the time. 

Consequently our presence in Sandwich 
proved quite opportune for this old parish, 
awakening a fresh interest, especially among 
the young people of the town, who have not 
been lately very active in the church. 
About forty of them may now enter into 
vital work for the parish. 

Our meetings began on Monday evening, 
and steadily grew in interest. The audiences 
began with twenty-three and ended with 
nearly a hundred. This took place, in spite 
of the fact that it rained all but one day; 
and the high-school festivities, which are the 
life of Sandwich at this time of the year, 
occupied the attention of young people 
who would naturally have been drawn to us. 
A striking feature of the meetings was the 
enjoyment which the orthodox people found 
in them. ‘‘You are quite orthodox,” they 
said, when we had expressed the essential 
tenets of Unitarianism as though they were 
real and vital in our lives. Apparently they 
felt that a happy, earnest Christian must be 
orthodox, associating Unitarianism with a 
cold and frigid attitude toward life. 

At the farewell meeting they raised more 
than enough to take us to the next station. 


: Several signed cards expressing interest or 


| requesting literature. 


the American Unitarian Association had 
financed the fixed charges with the exception 
of transportation expenses and unexpected 
demands which may arise. As a matter of 
fact, the “appropriation has been used up, 
and we three men will have to use the utmost 
economy in regard to food and the other 
items that arise during the summer. It 
will be a pleasure to exercise this careful 
scrutiny, as our hearts are in the work, and 
we would gladly continue it at our own 


expense were it possible for each of us to do’ 


so. 

It was delightful to have everybody who 
had attended our meetings come and shake 
us by the hand and wish us a God-speed and 
a quick return to Sandwich. A Mason gave 
me the grip which only comes when he is 
with a brother, heart and soul. The county 
agent, who is trying to promote agriculture, 
lent himself to us completely after he had 
once come to a meeting, although he is a 
Congregationalist. He is going to co- 
operate with us in holding community wel- 
fare meetings on the Saturday evenings during 
the summer. During this week one of our 
number returned to help the young people at 
Sandwich form a society, and the evidences 
now are that both they and the older people 
will feel renewed interest in carrying on the 
work that has been so long and faithfully 
done by the Sandwich parish during its 
honored career. Another is addressing 
Grange meetings on the need of ambition 
and uplift. 

In coming to Barnstable, the same methods 
of conducting the meetings have necessarily 
been continued as we employed in Sandwich. 
The opening topic was a call to the un- 
churched, the next was upon ‘“ Abundant 
Life,” then ‘“‘The Charm of Jesus.’”’ On 
Saturday a community welfare meeting 
took place, with the county agent presiding 
and each of us saying what .has been doing 
in our communities. 

Barnstable has a minister who is doing 
all that can well be done in this beautiful 
and select community. Mr. Chase is con- 
stantly gathering the community forces 
about him for constructive methods in re- 
ligious and social life. He knows everybody 
and everybody knows him. During the Sun- 
day-school vacation he will go swimming with 
the children. There are sixty-five men in 
his men’s club, and they come from every 
religious and social background in the com- 
munity. 

He has helped us out in every way he 
could, and his advice has been most valuable. 
Food of all kinds has come into the camp from 
his parishioners. One lady who could not 
at the start conscientiously believe in the 
tent method has been particularly motherly 
in her solicitude for our personal welfare. 
A parishioner who did washing for one of us 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


© RENT.—Modern 1o-room cottage in Berkshire 
Hills, thoroughly furnished. Modern improvements. 
Garage if desired. Mrs. E. M. isigeem Berkshire, Mass. 


ON A FARM IN THE BEAUTIFUL BERK- 
SHIRES.—Board furmished; excellent table with 
plenty of fra vegetables and cream; beautiful surround- 
ings; modern improvements. _Week-end automobile parties 
a specialty. Address Mrs. E. M. Whiting, Crestalbon 
Farm, Berkshire, Mass. 
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We explained that 


" an leven, oe bite! ‘William Briana’ 
awre ‘ed the | will ‘Preach. — 
wo- 1 fifty guests ‘now gathered King’s" "Chapel, Bostoii; Mo ten-thirty. 
fe) and: An unusual number have Dr. Howard N. Brown will preach, 
arran nged to remain during both conferences, 
‘Ee vering a period of three weeks. The 
~~ experiment of adding a third week to the 
meetings is apparently proving successful. 
silt s An impressive communion service was 
; conducted Sunday morning in the little 
church, by Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West 
; Roxbury, who dwelt on the large proportion 
cies. of Jesus’ life which was connected in some 
way with the sea. 
The later Sunday morning address, on 
“Nationalism and Christianity,’ was de- 
_livered by Rev. Sydney B. Snow of King’s 
Chapel, who sees in the present world crisis 
a period of the utmost moment to those who 
profess the name of Christ. Mr. Snow 
believes that the great majority of the 
_ American people are loyal to President 
: Wilson in his patient and forbearing dealings 
with Mexico, even though a few noisy 
_ patriots and concessionaires in this country 
are calling for ultimata and urging inter- 
vention and conquest. No one rejoiced 
when the American soldiers entered Vera 
Cruz, but there was a great national sigh of 
relief when they were withdrawn. There is 
a general feeling of thankfulness now that 
war seems unlikely. Any of the foremost 
European countries would have had troops 
i. in Mexico months ago. 

This country as a whole is opposed to 
taking one foot of soil from Mexico. This 
is not pusillanimous, but is an expression of 
our great fraternal heart. Our men have 
gone to the Mexican border, not with joy 
and enthusiasm, but sternly to perform a 
sworn duty. If successful intervention were 
really possible, this nation would be willing 

~to intervene. In no heart is there an in- 
clination to shed one drop of American 
blood to protect private interests in Mexican 
mines, railroads, or water powers. 

Mr. Snow prays that co-operation and 
Christian brotherhood may supersede the 

. self-religion of nationalism which now has 
so much of the world in its grip. 

Nationalism is not geographic unity; it 
is not racial and its basis is not a common 
language nor a water-tight cultural unity. 
Nationalism is religion. 

The music has been a pleasing feature on 
Sunday. Mr. Walker L. Chamberlin of 
Boston, who gave several solos, has an 

x unusually mellow baritone voice, and Master 

Kenneth Christophe, a boy soprano from 
Manchester, N.H., captivated his hearers 
with his clear, flute-like voice, especially in 
Celia Thaxter’s familiar ‘‘Good-bye, Sweet 
Day” sung on the west piazza Sunday 
afternoon. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Services on Sunday, July 16. 


Arlington» Street mee bierch, Boston; at 
€ ies -. Samuel A. Eliot will 
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Mass.; at eleven o’clock. Rev. Abbot 
Peterson will preach. 

A ministers’ Monday meeting, undenomina- 
tional, is called, in Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House, on Monday, July 17, at eleven 
o’clock a.m. Dr. O. P. Gifford will speak. 
All ministers are invited. The public are 
welcome. 
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Rev. Margaret Barnard’s Resignation. 


At the services at the Unitarian church of 
Rowe last Sunday morning, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard read her resignation as minister of 
the church to accept a call from the Bernard- 
ston society. She said in part:— 

“After more than fourteen years of happy 
service with you, I must ask you to release me 
from the ministry of this church in order that 
I may accept a call to the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society of Bernardston. I 
suggest that my resignation take effect Au- 
gust 15, or earlier if it seems for the best inter- 
ests of the society. 

“This call to Bernardston has come wholly 
without solicitation on my part, and, in ac- 
cepting it, I do so because I see the oppor- 
tunity to do a work there that appeals to me 
strongly, and to carry out plans that I have 
long been cherishing. It is a summons, not 
to greater ease, but to strenuous service. 

“When I became your minister in 1902, 
there was no church building here in habitable 
condition, there was no Sunday-school and 
no Alliance. To-day you have one of the 
most beautiful country churches in Western 
Massachusetts, or anywhere else. You have 
a very fine Sunday-school, superior to many 
in larger places. You have a strong, well- 
officered Alliance, which has done most excel- 
lent work in the past, and is abundantly 
capable of maintaining its standards. 

“T am very glad to bear witness to the joy 
of my service among you. From the very 
beginning, you made me feel at home among 
you, and gave me a warm place in your hearts. 
I have gloried in the task here, in its difficul- 
ties and its achievements, and have been very 
proud of the title of minister of a country 
church, rejoicing in the privilege of extending 
the fame of this beautiful old hill town. * 

“The great outpouring of love and loyalty 
on the part of the earnest supporters of this 
church has touched me so deeply as to make 
me .waver seriously in my decision. Your 
love is very precious to me, and it is very hard 
to seem to put it aside. From the bottom of 
my heart, I thank you for all you have done 
for me and mine, for your patience with my 
mistakes, your forbearance with my failures, 
and I ask you to remember only the good.” 
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The Meadville Institute. 


The Meadville Summer Institute for Relig- 
ious Education is having a most successful 
session. The attendance, numbering fifty- 
nine persons, is made up almost without ex- 
ception of actual Sunday-school workers, for 
the most part between twenty and thirty 
years of age. These young people attend faith- 
fully the four daily lectures and the almost 
daily demonstration of teaching methods, 


or the Messiah, New York; 
Rev. Addison Moore will 
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| and music. 

‘The members of the Institute are workers 
in Sunday-schools in the following-named 
cities: Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Buffalo, Dunkirk, Syracuse, 
Fredonia, Brooklyn, and Rochester, N.Y.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Pitts. 


burgh, Aetna, and Meadville, Pa.; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Boston, Mass.; and 'St. Cloud, 
Minn, WwW. I... 


Stereopticon at the Shoals. 
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Received from Sale of Napkins, Rally, April 29 
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Received from Middleboro eerie: Sarenee Mrs. 
Lawrance ...... 
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We need a stereopticon at the Oceanic 
Hotel for use at the many conferences which 
are to be held there during July and August. 
All sums, great or smal], should be sent to 
Mrs. George Everett Pratt, 5 Grove Street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

Cary B. WETHERELL. 


Churches. 


Monracuk, Mass.—wUnitarian Church: 
A meeting of the members of the Montague 
Unitarian church was held, after the service, 
on Sunday, July 2, to receive and act upon a 
communication from the pastor, and transact 
other business. Two new members were 
voted in, and notice given of an amendment 
to the by-laws to be proposed at the next 
meeting. The resignation of Rev. R. E. 
Birks, who is retiring from the active work of 
the ministry, was received with regret and 
accepted, and the following resolution unani- 
mously passed: “That the society accepts 
with regret the resignation of their pastor, 
Rev. R. E. Birks, and desires to place on 
record their obligation and gratitude to him 
for his earnest labors during the last four 
years in enabling us to put our church in such 
excellent condition, securing most of the 
funds for the restoration, and for his deep 
interest in this society, extending over nearly 
twenty years, and his readiness at all times to 
help and encourage us. We are glad to know 
that in his retirement from active ministerial 
work he and his family will reside not far 
from us. And it is the unanimous wish of the 
society that he accept the office of pastor 
emeritus, and that the mutual friendship and 
esteem so long cherished will still continue.’’ 
It is encouraging to report that this church 
during the last four years has doubled its 
membership and increased the amount of the 
voluntary subscriptions fourfold. 

Scientists all over the country have become 
interested in the exploration of a cave re- 
cently completed bythe archzological de- 
partment of the University of Nevada. It is 
claimed that this cave has been sealed up 
by Nature for over three thousand years. It 
is said to contain relics of what is believed to 
be the ancient race from which the American 
Indians sprung. It was Sarah Winnemucca, 
great-grand-daughter of Chief Winnemucca, 
who located the spot as near as the legends 
could guide her, from which the scientists 
conducted their search successfully for the 
lost cave. 


Columbus, Toledo, and | 


Pleasantrics. 


Author (after completing a new book) 
“There, that will make me more immortal 


than ever!”’—Fliegende Blitter. 
Briggs: ‘That was a great dance. I hope 
J made an impression on that girl.” Griggs: 


“T guess you did. She has been limping 


ever since.”’ 


Mrs. de Fashion (to her new Chinese 
cook): “John, why do the Chinese bind 
the feet of their women?’’ John: “So 
they not trotee ‘round kitchen, and botheree 
cook.’’—Life. 


It is said that when Cornelius Bliss, for- 
merly Secretary of the Interior, was a 
small school-boy, his teacher asked him 
if ‘Jerusalem’? was a common or proper 
noun. ‘Neither,’ replied the little pupil, 
without hesitation. ‘‘It is an interjection!” 


Teachers, says a British weekly, often ask 
their classes to write an account of their 
holidays, or to describe something that they 
have seen. One youngster chose the pig. 
“Pigs,” he wrote, “are very dirty, and will 
eat anything but rhubarb. It has very 
little, if any, ambition for itself,” 


Dr. Maclure, dean of Manchester, who 
died ten years ago at the age of seventy- 
three, was perhaps an enigma to many con- 
ventional Church people. ‘“‘I wish you to 
understand,’’ he observed once, “‘that I am 
not a Papist nor a Ritualist. I am a down- 
right good, High, Low, Broad, Catholic, 
Protestant, Evangelical Churchman!”’ 


Melindy, bereaved of her husband, con- 
sulted her young mistress on the proper wear 
to disclose her grief. ‘“‘Ah wants a black 
hat, an’ a black dress, an’ black shoes, an’ 
black gloves, and a whole black hank’chief, 
ma’am.’’ ‘Oh, no, Melindy,” her mistress 
protested, ‘‘not a solid black handkerchief!” 
“Honey,’’ remarked Melindy, impressively, 
“when ah mourns, ah mourns!” —New York 
Evening Post. 


“Miss Brown told me that you paid her 
such a charming compliment the other 
evening,’ said Mrs. Coddington to her 
husband, ‘‘something about her being pretty. 
The poor girl was so pleased. I don’t see 
how you men can be so untruthful.” “T 
should think you’d know by this time that 
T’m never untruthful,’’ said Mr. Coddington, 
reproachfully. ‘‘I said she was just as 
pretty as she could be, and so she was.”’— 
New York Times. 


William Dean Howells, at a dinner in 
Boston, said of modern American letters: 
“The average popular novel shows, on 
the novelist’s part, an ignorance of his 
trade, which reminds me of a New England 
clerk. In a New England village I entered 
the main street department store one after- 
noon and said to the clerk at the book 
counter: ‘et me have, please, the “ Letters 
of Charles Lamb.’’’ ‘Post-office right across 
the street, Mr. Lamb,’ said the clerk, with a 
polite, brisk smile.’’—Selected. 


A country church_ offered such a very 
small salary that Mr. Spurgeon wrote to the 
trustees: ‘‘The only individual I know who 
could exist on such a stipend is the angel 
Gabriel. He would need neither cash nor 
clothes, and he would come down from heaven 
every Sunday morning and go back at night. 
So I advise you to invite him.’’ The qualifi- 
cations specified by another church were so 
many that Mr. Spurgeon recommended the 
corresponding deacon to take a large sheet 
of brown paper and cut out a minister of the 
size and shape desired. 
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: Antique Views ofye 


Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘** THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
““THE CAROL,” *“‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book. contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and specia] 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childheod and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— _ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as 1 know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . « It makes a decisive step in advance. .. . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people ae sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 


so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- |. 


ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 
Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Of Underground RefuseDisposal _ 
* Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, Sway from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. wid 
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rie STeenENSON Underground Garbage ) 
Lynn TTS 


<fioyse “= and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily } 

waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. - Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. A. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Prinelpals, 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H- 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworti, President. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 
A ce spolates of religicus ideals to municipal and 


lete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and 1 service. Tt works 

in co-operation with the University of California and other 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 21, 

1916. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. Eart Morse Witsoe, D.D., 

Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 

(Address during July, Jericho, Vermont.) 


al as well as individual life; gives com 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 1 


} SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS ' 
A school with 8 and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 


a liberal, practica 


Modern 


education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized.. English 
nguages, Art, Music. Full household arts COUrAD. i : 


Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 


back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


theatres, ete. 27th year. 
SCHOO 


poise in household management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct 


under trained teachers. 


L OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 


household 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 


